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THE PuBLic ATTITUDE TOWARD THE SUPPORT 
OF EDUCATION 


HE American people have provided educational opportunity 

for youth with a liberality unequaled in any other part of the 
world. Indeed, it has often been said that we have supported edu- 
cation with a sort of blind faith but that our faith is now beginning 
to wane. It is true that during the depression certain elements in 
the population have cried loudly for reduction in school costs and 
that education has suffered more than have other public services. 
It is true, too, that in the future our dependent young will be in 
more or less constant competition with our dependent elders for the 
taxpayers’ dollars; education will increasingly find itself in competi- 
tion with old-age security. Even so, there is little reason to believe 
that the great mass of our citizens are any less willing today than 
they were yesterday to make real sacrifices in order to provide their 
children with a rich educational experience. 

In some instances curtailment of educational expenditures may 
not be what the people want. Such clearly seems to be the case in 
Michigan, where the legislature of 1939 made a cut of 11 per cent 
in state aid for schools. A poll of public opinion in that state, based 
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on the same general technique employed in the Gallup polls, reveals 
that a large majority of the people of all classes and in all geo- 
graphical sections disapprove of the actions of the legislature. Citi- 
zens are willing to increase their taxes, if necessary, to prevent a 
reduction in school expenditures; they appear to be more hospitable 
to education than to old-age security. The following paragraphs 
describing the results of the poll are quoted from the Michigan 
Education Journal. 


A recent poll of public opinion in Michigan indicates clearly and definitely 
that the citizens of this state do not approve of the drastic curtailments that 
have been made in revenues for public schools. A large majority condemn the 
II per cent cut in state aid for schools made by the 1939 state legislature. The 
question was asked: “Do you approve of the $5,000,000 cut in the public-school 
appropriation made by the recent state legislature?”’ The replies were: No, 68 
per cent; Yes, 19 per cent; No opinion, 13 per cent. 

Besides condemning the handicaps that have been forced upon the schools, 
the citizens of Michigan indicate their willingness to pay more taxes, if neces- 
sary, provided they can be sure that the additional revenue will go directly and 
specifically for public-school purposes. The question was asked: “Do you think 
the state should provide as much money for public schools this year as it did 
last year, even if it means an increase in taxes?”’ The answers were: Yes, 76 per 
cent; No, 18 per cent; No opinion, 6 per cent. 

In fact, the voters of Michigan are ready to adopt an amendment to the state 
constitution, if necessary, to make certain that schools receive their just share 
of state funds. The proposition was stated: ‘Would you vote for an amend- 
ment to the state constitution that would take control of the state appropriation 
for schools away from the state legislature and set aside for schools a definite per 
cent of state tax money?” The answers were: Yes, 57 per cent; No, 25 per cent; 
No opinion, 18 per cent. 

Public education was only one of several topics included in the survey. Wel- 
fare, prohibition, and politics were other subjects on which the attitude of the 
public was sought. 

Michigan citizens did not show as much willingness to provide taxes for 
welfare as they did for schools. The question was stated: “Do you think the 
state should provide as much money for welfare this year as it did last year, even 
if it means an increase in taxes?” The answers were: Yes, 43 per cent; No, 46 
per cent; No opinion, 11 per cent. 

The proposal for an amendment to the state or the United States constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of liquor found approximately 27 per cent 
in favor and 71 per cent opposed, with only 2 per cent having “no opinion.” 
This attitude toward prohibition checks very closely with the findings of a 
recent national poll on the same question. .... 
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The poll reveals a united front in defense of public education. Samplings of 
opinion were obtained for groups representing cross-sections of diverse political, 
economic, social, and religious interests. The replies from every group show a 
majority in favor of adequate and definite funds for schools. Republicans and 
Democrats, Protestants and Catholics, rich and poor, farmer and urbanite—all 
agreed that public education should be guaranteed more adequate financial 
support. 


A NEw CoMMITTEE ON RuRAL EDUCATION 


HE American Country Life Association has recently appointed 

a committee of nationally known educators to promote the 
interests and the cultural improvements of the rural-farm popula- 
tion of the United States. Roscoe Pulliam, president of the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois, is the president 
of the committee. Miss Iman E. Schatzmann, formerly educational 
investigator for the International Bureau of Education and research 
assistant for the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, has 
been appointed executive secretary. The purposes and the policies 
of the committee are described in the following paragraphs quoted 
from a news release. 


While generally interested in rural education as a whole, and in all parts of 
the country, this new committee is giving initial attention to the Mississippi 
Valley and to the cultural and spiritual values of life on the land. It regards 
education as a life-long, all-inclusive process, involving the entire population and 
many varied agencies in addition to the school. It views education further as 
directly related to the vital interests and needs of the people and as involving 
initiative, participation, and support on the part of the local community. 

In formulating its program for the improvement of rural education, the com- 
mittee is taking a strong stand on federal aid for rural schools as essential in 
securing an adequate financial basis for the education of rural children. Even 
more immediate is its concern for effective, life-related teaching in rural schools. 
To this end the committee is focusing first attention upon rural-school super- 
vision and teacher education, advocating practical demonstrations in both fields. 
It desires, also, to see special attention given to the unemployed and out-of- 
school youth of rural communities and to the numerous problems of the rural 
high school serving adolescent youth in school. 

In the implementation of its program the committee is endeavoring to dis- 
cover the best achievements and practices of rural education both in this country 
and abroad. These materials will be assembled and disseminated to all individ- 
uals and agencies interested. The committee is also encouraging the organiza- 
tion of regional, state, and local commissions or councils on rural education 
and is desirous of co-operating with other agencies in promoting conferences, 
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institutes, and demonstrations in this field. But its greatest hope is centered in 
the quality, idealism, and skill of American rural teachers. Toward the realiza- 
tion of these standards it is attempting to secure funds for scholarships and the 
advanced training of superior young people who will promise to make rural 
education their life-work. It is working further for improvement in both the 
pre-service and in-service education of rural teachers and is trying to stimulate 
increased activity on the part of all teacher-training institutions having farm 
constituencies. One demonstration in professional rural-school supervision co- 
operatively developed between a state teachers’ college and a local county has 
been tentatively approved. 

For the present the committee is being supported by a grant from the Farm 
Foundation of Chicago. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


eee will permit our reporting in this issue of the Elementary 
School Journal only three items dealing with significant school 
practices. These relate to a plan for making educational materials 
readily available to teachers in a public-school system, provision for 
religious instruction, and a method of interpreting the school to the 
community. 


Making helpful maiteri- Progressive teachers today constantly 
als available for teachers seek to enrich and to improve their in- 

structional programs by utilizing a great 
variety of recently published bulletins and reports, courses of study, 
textbooks, maps, pictures, and professional magazines and books. 
No individual teacher has either the time or the resources to as- 
semble, classify, and catalogue all such materials as would be help- 
ful to him. It is highly important therefore that in every school 
system a program be worked out whereby valuable educational 
materials of this kind are made readily available to the instructional 
staff. 

In a recent issue of the J/linois Teacher, Alta McIntire, elemen- 
tary supervisor in the public schools at Berwyn, Illinois, describes 
what appears to be an exceedingly well worked out plan for mak- 
ing educational materials available to teachers. The following para- 
graphs are quoted from Miss McIntire’s statement. — 


Many educational materials which are of value to teachers accumulate in 
any supervisory or administrative office. It is not always easy to make these 
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aids available at the time when they can be used to advantage by teachers. 
This problem was solved in our own school system this year by assembling all 
such materials, along with the many new materials that we secured for the pur- 
pose, in a vacant classroom which we have labeled our Curriculum Laboratory. 

As soon as it became known that the room would be available, many letters 
were written requesting new materials of different types. The variety of topics 
dealt with in these materials is great, and the materials themselves range from 
some of the latest professional books and magazines to pamphlets, mimeo- 
graphed materials, maps, charts, and pictures. 

School bulletins and reports were secured from the United States Office of 
Education, many city and state departments of education, county superin- 
tendents of schools, universities, colleges, and libraries. Excellent materials were 
also secured from industrial firms, transportation and communication systems, 
chambers of commerce, insurance companies, and various departments of our 
state and national governments. .... 

Our professional books and several hundred textbooks of recent date were 
placed in cases along one side of the room. The professional books were ar- 
ranged alphabetically by authors, and the textbooks were grouped by subjects 
and placed on shelves, which were labeled. 

Another wall was lined with steel cases which contain open shelves. Space 
was reserved on these shelves for the more than twenty periodicals which we 
receive regularly, and appropriate labels were placed on the shelves. Other 
shelves were assigned to workbooks, courses of study, school reports and bul- 
letins, materials dealing with social and economic problems, school catalogues, 
sample copies, and back numbers of magazines, which were contributed by 
people in the system. 

Filing boxes arranged along the third wall contain folders in which have been 
placed all mimeographed materials and booklets. These materials are filed al- 
phabetically by subjects. 

Teaching aids of other types were placed in large built-in drawers. One draw- 
er contains catalogues of all kinds of books and supplies. Another is filled with 
sample copies of tests, and a third is reserved for samples of materials which 
children should learn to read—such things as city directories, telephone books, 
railroad timetables, bus schedules, maps, and graphs. 

Pictures have been mounted, assembled in sets, and filed in a case which was 
specially made for them. The pictures may be withdrawn by teachers to use in 
their classrooms. 

Exhibits of suggestive materials are prepared from time to time to call atten- 
tion to some of the helps that are available. One of the first exhibits was related 
to the problems of visual instruction and consisted of books, pictures, courses of 
study, catalogues, magazines, and bulletins. Another exhibit was related to 
clothing and clothing materials. This was prepared at the time a number of 
teachers were each teaching a unit relating to clothing. 
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Tables and desks have been placed in the room for the convenience of the 
teachers who work there. One of the desks is reserved for the person who is in 
charge. The teachers take turns in accepting the responsibility of helping others 
to find materials and in charging the materials that are withdrawn. Small filing 
boxes placed on top of the desk contain our card catalogue and other records. 
Working materials such as paper and pencils are kept in convenient places. 

A group of teachers, one from each school, served as a committee to assist in 
classifying materials and in arranging the room. Other teachers who volun- 
teered also helped with this work. The committee has continued to function, 
and each member keeps the teachers in her building informed in regard to the 
new materials that are received from time to time. 


Religious instruction for Last September a plan was put into 
pupils of the public school operation in the public schools of St. 

Louis, Missouri, whereby pupils might 
be excused from their regular school work to receive religious in- 
struction at such places and by such persons as might be designated 
by their parents. The classes in religious instruction are forty-five 
minutes long and are held once or twice a week according to the 
facilities of the various church groups concerned. Under no circum- 
stances is religious instruction afforded in any public-school building. 


Interpreting school activi- Superintendent S. M. Stouffer of Wil- 
ties to the general public mington, Delaware, has initiated a vigor- 

ous program for interpreting the work of 
the schools to patrons and to the public in general. Many devices 
and mediums are employed, such as press releases which cover both 
news items and feature stories, various kinds of reports, radio pro- 
grams, speakers before service clubs and parents’ study groups, and 
community meetings. Of these, one of the most successful has been 
the community meeting which each school holds for its patrons at 
least once a year. Mr. Stouffer describes this aspect of the program 
of school interpretation as follows: 

These meetings differ somewhat from the usual set “program” in that they 
are specifically planned to show the parents, through a typical activity, just how 
the school contributes to the growth of children. Although the policy of having 
periodical community meetings for this purpose was set by the Central Com- 
mittee for School Interpretation, each school is free to plan its own meetings 
and to choose the date, the time, and the type of activity which will be most 
conducive to a better understanding of the schools on the part of the parents, 
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Representative of these interpretive meetings was the following, which was en- 
thusiastically received by the press as well as by a very large audience. 

The school concerned has an enrolment of approximately 350 pupils, and 
every one of these pupils had an opportunity to contribute to the development 
of the program. The topic chosen was “Safety in the Home’”—a part of the 
regular elementary-school program in safety instruction. 

Each room first chose one part of the home for special consideration: attic, 
bathroom, bedroom, yard, cellar, kitchen, living-room, porch, sidewalk and 
streets. In order to make the study as complete as possible, the sixth grade con- 
sidered safety in connection with the celebration of holidays, with special 
emphasis on the activities and the toys of small children. Each class then studied 
all the types of accidents which had already occurred or which could possibly 
occur in its section of the house. Great assistance in the work being done was 
given one group by their social-studies class on “How Science Contributes to 
Better Living.”’ The children pooled their experiences and learnings and devel- 
oped a series of statements on safety procedures. They then planned to trans- 
pose their discussion from the classroom to the auditorium. As all the rooms in 
the school were to be represented on the same program, only a short time could 
be allowed to each group. This limitation meant that the pupils had to select 
and organize their materials carefully and present their stories succinctly. The 
result was a very informal but highly effective program which moved forward 
quickly and interestingly. Highlights of the presentations were the ingenious 
properties, many of which had been constructed by the children themselves to 
demonstrate the lesson which they wished to drive home. There was, for ex- 
ample, the model of a gas stove artfully made by the fifth-grade pupils to give 
point to their discussion of safety in the kitchen. Throughout the program the 
lines were, for the most part, the regular conversational assertions and questions 
used in the classroom, together with the mottoes and the rhymes composed by 
the children during their study of home safety. In addition, there were several 
pertinent recitations and music by the school orchestra and the glee clubs. 

“Safety in the Home,” interpreted in this manner by these elementary-school 
children, served a dual purpose. It helped the parents to understand how the 
children learn through participation in activities undertaken for the solution of 
real problems which are meaningful to them now and which will have value for 
them in their adult life. At the same time it was an excellent bit of adult educa- 
tion—timely, friendly, and challenging. 


A StuDY OF THE DEPENDENCY LOAD OF TEACHERS 


RECENT volume, The Teacher’s Dependency Load, by Theresa P. 
Pyle, has received one of the fellowship awards of Pi Lambda 
Theta, National Association for Women in Education. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are quoted from the summary and conclusions of 
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this study, which has been published as Number 782 of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education. 


The most important outcome of the investigation is a realization of the 
complexity of the problem of dependency load. Although it has been customary 
to treat the data in terms of total and of partial dependency, the case studies 
and the more detailed analysis of the data have shown the complexity of these 
general terms. In the first place, each term represents a wide range of money 
expenditures. Expenditures on total dependents cover a range from $100 to 
$1,800 with a median amount of $434.80. The amounts spent on partial de- 
pendents cover a range from $25 to $1,000 with a median amount of $191.50. 
It is obvious that the two groups overlap with respect to the factor of money 
expended. In the second place, the same expenditure has different economic sig- 
nificance, depending upon its relation to the teacher’s total salary and the cost of 
living in the community. Even the standard of living of the dependent is an 
item to be considered, that is, whether the amount sent by the teacher is to add 
the little luxuries which the dependent had been used to having or whether it 
provides the bare necessities required by the dependent, whether the $500 sent 
by the teacher is in addition to a $100 or $2,500 income which the dependent 
receives from another source. No direct account, however, was taken of this in 
the present investigation. In fact, the total situation, including such factors as 
assistance which the dependent gives to the teacher and the special care he re- 
quires, would alter the real cost to the teacher of supporting the dependent. 
In the third place, psychological factors are involved which affect the sig- 
nificance of the teacher’s dependency load. If the dependent brings inspiration, 
happiness, and satisfactions to the teacher and promotes his professional and 
civic efficiency, the money spent on the dependent is well invested. If, on the 
other hand, the dependent is a source of annoyance and a hindrance to the 
teacher’s professional and personal growth, the dependency load is heavy in- 
deed, regardless of the financial outlay. Accordingly, in the study of the de- 
pendency of any individual or group, all these factors would be taken into con- 
sideration. Arbitrary decisions should not be made on the basis of money ex- 
penditures alone. 

Perhaps the second most important outcome of the investigation is the in- 
formation obtained about the relative dependency load of different groups of 
teachers. Although married men, as would be expected, have the largest de- 
pendency load, single women were found to support more.dependents than 
people generally suppose. This group of single women teachers support, on the 
average, what may be considered the equivalent of one dependent per teacher. 
The analysis of this general figure showed that 25 per cent of these single women 
totally supported dependents, with a median amount of $520 spent per de- 
pendent. Seventy-five per cent supported only partial dependents and spent a 
median amount of $190 on each dependent. It was found also that of the 75 
per cent who partially supported dependents 57 per cent were helping with the 
support of two or more dependents. It is possible that little is known of the 
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dependency load of single women because, as found in this investigation, a large 
per cent of the single women teachers are supporting dependents not living with 
them. Also, when the single woman teacher lives with one or both parents it is 
doubtful whether the general public can judge who supports and who is sup- 
ported. There is no such uncertainty with regard to the married man’s support 
of his family. 

A third outcome of the study is an understanding of the types of dependents 
supported by these different groups of teachers. It is known that married men 
teachers are for the most part supporting wives and wives and children—de- 
pendents of their own choosing. The findings of this investigation show that the 
greater number of the single women teachers who have dependents support 
parents or siblings—dependents not always of the teacher’s own choosing and 
to whom there may be others who bear as close a blood relationship. Married 
women teachers were found to be supporting husbands or children and in some 
cases included the support of parents in their patterns of dependency. The single 
men teachers had the same types of dependents as were supported by single 
women teachers, but the small number and youth of these single men teachers 
do not warrant generalizations. It is of interest to note that the support of 
parents and siblings is the characteristic pattern of women teachers and par- 
ticularly of the single women teachers. .... 

A fifth outcome of the study is the information obtained concerning the pro- 
fessional and community activities of teachers. The findings of participation of 
teachers in professional activities, showing that those teachers with dependents 
have a larger average number of professional activities than do teachers without 
dependents, lead to the conclusion that teachers with dependents may have a 
greater contribution to make to the profession. Although the support of de- 
pendents may offer certain limitations to the teacher, it appears to act as a pro- 
fessional stimulant. Teachers for the most part participate in community ac- 
tivities and social clubs of a conventional type. Although there is no difference 
between the groups with and without dependents as to amount of participation 
for all teachers or for married women teachers, single women teachers with 
dependents have an average of one more community activity per teacher than 
have single women without dependents. The patterns of dependency held by 
single women, together with the lack of satisfactions associated with these pat- 
terns, may account in part for their increased participation in community 
activities. 


SELF-HELP FOR SCHOOL CUSTODIANS 


RECENT issue of the Bulletin of Information of the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia bears the title A Self-rating 

Scale for School Custodians. In the Introduction the author, Wayne 
E. Mase, describes the nature and the purpose of the study as 
follows: 
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This study has as its main objective the building of a self-rating scale for 
school custodians. The value of the study is in furnishing a scale by which 
custodians may improve their efficiency and personal qualifications through self- 
rating. Custodians should use this scale as a basis for furthering their own 
knowledge and to enable them to see the desirable changes that can be made in 
working methods. Frequent use of the scale should lead to improvement. This 
improvement is necessary, as the ever-changing educational program demands 
more and more an efficient janitor-engineer. 

In this study the writer has made no attempt to standardize either the work 
or the qualifications of the school custodian. However, there are definite duties 
and qualifications that authorities feel are most desirable for an efficient custo- 
dian, and these essentials are presented in this scale. 

The self-rating scale makes it possible for custodians to check themselves and 
find weaknesses that they might not otherwise find. It is definitely not the pur- 
pose of this study to provide a tool by which superintendents may measure the 
efficiency of their custodians for promotion or dismissal. It is suggested that 
superintendents secure these scales and present them to the custodian solely as a 
means to self-improvement. 


The items in the scale are organized under the following cate- 
gories: “Personal and Social,” “Co-operation,” “Care of the Build- 
ing,” “Care of School Property Other than Buildings,” “Economical 
Operation,” and “Miscellaneous.” 


A STATE-WIDE STUDY OF THE STATUS OF THE 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


HE Research Committee of the Wisconsin Elementary Prin- 

cipals’ Association, consisting of Grace Pekel, G. R. Leistikow, 
and S. A. Oellerich (chairman), has published a report entitled “The 
Status of the Elementary-School Principalship in Wisconsin.” One 
of the purposes of the investigation was to identify some of the 
more important problems of the elementary-school principalship 
and to set up progressive standards for the head of any elementary 
school. Principals both in Wisconsin and in other states will find it 
profitable to compare their own situations and their own activities 
with the situations and the activities of the principals investigated 
in this report, which may be obtained from Fred Schnell, principal 
of the Jefferson School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. If studies simi- 
lar to this were made for other states, a more comprehensive view 
could be had of the elementary principalship as a functioning insti- 
tution. 
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Some of the more important findings of the reports are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Seventy-eight, or only 21 per cent [of the principals included in the study], 
give their entire time to administration and supervision, while 304 do not give 
their entire time to administration and supervision. One hundred and twenty- 
five of the principals report that they teach from sixteen to twenty hours each 
week and only seventy principals teach from one to five hours each week. Over 
half of those reporting, or 195, give from six to ten hours per week to supervi- 
sion, while 159 find time for one to five hours of supervision each week. We 
might conclude that in the great majority of the cases, principals are still spend- 
ing too much of their time and energy on activities that could just as well be 
delegated to clerical help, in order that principals might spend at least 60 per 
cent of their time during school hours in supervisory work. It is interesting to 
note that 218 give from one to five hours each week to clerical work, and only one 
gave from sixteen to twenty hours each week to clerical work. 

It is generally agreed that a principal’s success or failure depends in a large 
measure upon his community relationships. He should be able to understand 
and assist in controlling the social forces that are found in any community, be 
able to interpret to his community the educational program of his school, and at 
the same time sincerely participate in the activities of the community that he 
serves. Well over half of our entire principals’ group give from one to ten hours 
each month to community activities, while one-fourth of the remaining prin- 
cipals give from eleven to twenty hours each month, which proves that the 
elementary principal in Wisconsin does many other things for his community 
besides his regular school work. The results indicate that principals give most 
of this extra time to parent-teacher associations, church, and service activities. 
Approximately half of these principals have clerical help, either part-time or 
full-time. One hundred and ninety-four out of 358 reported a need for addi- 
tional clerical help, while 164 request no additional help. The majority request- 
ing help asked for one to ten additional hours of clerical help each week so that 
they might have more time for their professional responsibilities. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the group participate in one way or another in the se- 
lection of their teachers. It was found that 75 per cent participate in the assign- 
ment of teachers in their schools, with 60 per cent having full authority in 
teacher assignments. Sixty-one per cent participate in the transfer of teachers. 
Seventy per cent report that their custodians are directly responsible to them as 
principals. These results are encouraging and should tend to give the principal 
increased responsibility in the future as to the selection, assignment, and trans- 
fer of his teachers, as well as the direction of his custodians or janitors. As this 
tendency advances in every community, so will the professional status of the 
principal advance as well. 

The majority of these principals have had their professional training in Wis- 
consin colleges or at the University of Wisconsin. It is significant to note that 
69 per cent have at least their first degree, and only 31 per cent are in the one-, 
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two-, or three-year diploma classification. It is quite generally agreed that it 
would be a great improvement to the status of the elementary principalship if 
each principal had at least the qualifications represented by a college degree and, 
wherever possible, an additional year of graduate work. Reports indicate, how- 
ever, that a great many principals who have no degree at present are rapidly 
working toward degrees through summer-school attendance. It was noted that 
201 principals received their major educaticnal preparation for the teaching of 
high-school subjects, while only 120 had their major training for the teaching of 
elementary subjects. We might conclude that the majority of these people had 
been promoted from high-school teachers to elementary-school principals. There 
seems to be a definite trend toward the additional educational training of our 
elementary principals during the past ten years with figures for 1938 far sur- 
passing those of any previous year—an encouraging factor that we hope will con- 
tinue. Of the 312 principals who plan to take additional educational work, 49 per 
cent are working on the Master’s degree—another factor that bears out previous 
returns on certain questions in this study and points toward a healthy profes- 
sional interest among the majority of our elementary principals in Wisconsin. 
Most of these principals are planning additional work for some kind of degree, 
with 17 per cent of the group planning to work on the Doctor’s degree. 

Membership reports in educational organizations show the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, the local associations, and the National Education Association 
running in first, second, and third place. The three most helpful educational 
periodic publications were the Wisconsin Journal of Education, the Journal of 
the National Education Association, and the Elementary School Journal, with 
many others noted in fewer returns. From the replies received most everyone 
was honest in admitting that he or she needed help and evidently realized that 
there was still need for individual improvement. Forty-six per cent seemed to 
indicate that they needed assistance in curriculum construction, and 38 per cent 
in the general field of supervision. Others needed assistance in community rela- 
tionships and general administration. 


SUMMARY OF RECENT RESEARCH RELATING TO READING 


ise a number of years the Educational Records Bureau has been 
publishing, from time to time, summaries of the research litera- 
ture on reading, together with an annotated bibliography of recent 
investigations. The most recent of these was compiled by Arthur E. 
Traxler and Margaret A. Seder and is entitled “Summary and 
Selected Bibliography of Research Relating to the Diagnosis and 
Teaching of Reading, October, 1938 to September, 1939.”” The sum- 
mary is organized under the following headings: ‘‘Reading readiness 
and beginning reading,” ‘Reading interests and leisure reading,”’ 
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“Reading in the content subjects,” “Studies of vocabulary lists and 


vocabulary building,” ‘The vocabulary and content of readers,” 
“Reading tests «4 testing procedures,”’ “Phonics,” “Speed of read- 
ing,” “Relation of visual and speech defects to reading disability,” 
“Relation of eye-movements to reading ability and other factors,” 
‘Relation of dominance, handedness, eyedness, and reversals to 
reading,” “Readability,” and “Diagnosis and remedial training in 
reading.” In addition to the summary, the bulletin contains a se- 
lected annotated bibliography of 114 items. This booklet may be 
obtained from the Educational Records Bureau, 437 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City. The price is twenty-five cents a copy. 


A DESIGN FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


HE National Council for the Social Studies has recently pub- 

lished a volume entitled The Future of the Social Studies: Pro- 
posals for an Experimental Social-Studies Curriculum. When the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical As- 
sociation made its report a few years ago, there was some disap- 
pointment among teachers that no recommendations were made 
with respect to a specific course of study which might be employed 
in schools throughout the country. For a number of years there has 
been a growing demand that the National Council for the Social 
Studies attempt to formulate a program which might prove “‘adapted 
to the needs of school children at every stage of their growth, 
flexible enough to meet the regional demands of the various sections 
of the country, comprehensive enough to cover the areas and con- 
cepts essential to an understanding of our dynamic society, and 
well enough defined to furnish a design into which our more or less 
chaotic thinking and practice might be fitted in a semblance of unity 
and order.” As a result of this demand the National Council ap- 
pointed a committee last year and charged it with the duty of mak- 
ing recommendations of the next steps to be taken in attacking in a 
practical way the problem of the social-studies curriculum. In the 
meantime the Committee on Publications was authorized to request 
some twenty leaders in social-studies education for statements 
setting forth in detail “the specific content, the types of content, or 
types of experience” that they would like to see included in an ideal 
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curriculum for the twelve or fourteen years of the elementary and 
the secondary schools. Replies were received from fifteen outstand- 
ing leaders in the field, and their replies constitute the main content 
of the volume. 

In an introductory chapter James A. Michener formulates some 
of the insistent problems which must be solved in any attempt to 
develop a satisfactory curriculum in the social-studies area. He 
says: 

In constructing a social-studies course of study, or even when considering the 
question of the social studies abstractly, several annoying problems arise that 
must be answered before one can honestly proceed to make any decisions. Any- 
one considering the social studies today must be aware of the following questions 
for which there are at present no clear-cut answers. 

A course or a collection of classes—Up to the preserft few schools have really 
had a social-studies course; instead they have had a collection of individual 
classes which were supposed to integrate roughly on the basis of the report of 
the Committee of Seven as modified by the Committee on Social Studies of 1916 
and the Committee on History and Education for Citizenship. A social-studies 
course implies a twelve-grade sequence of carefully integrated experiences lead- 
ing to a clearly understood objective. 

A multiple course of study.—Social-studies teachers will soon have to make a 
very difficult decision. In fact, many are already faced with the dilemma of 
fitting old courses to a new situation. Secondary-school population will soon be 
radically changed if unemployment and the extension of compulsory school 
attendance continue. This means that considerable numbers of students for 
whom history, economics, and sociology as taught at present are unsuitable will 
demand attention. At the same time there is considerable justified apprehension 
concerning the fate of the very able student who can profit from advanced 
courses in the social sciences. It appears to many that such students are being 
cheated when schools make no provision for the traditional and potentially in- 
vigorating courses in history and the other social sciences. It may well be that 
the social studies will be forced to adopt a dual or even a multiple course of 
study. 

The core curriculum.—In many schools the core program is absorbing much 
of the social studies. This is not necessarily regrettable, but it would be a waste 
of long accumulated experience if the social studies were not to find a sensible 
place in this program. It may possibly be that in typical schools of the future 
there will be no social-studies department, but if such a decision is made, it 
should be made consciously, and not by default. 

Social development.—This is a most pressing problem for the social-studies 
teacher. On the one hand there is the school which delegates to social-studies 
courses all responsibility for the social development of students; whereas an- 
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other school restricts its teachers to preparing children for rigorous external 
examinations on the facts of history, civics, and geography. Similarly, there are 
social-studies teachers who arrogate to themselves the whole job of caring for the 
social development of their students; whereas others seem offended if they are 
held in any way responsible for what children do outside the classroom. Quite 
probably the social studies will suffer if its curriculum or its teachers adopt either 
of these extreme alternatives, but the middle course through this confusion of 
responsibility is by no means clearly defined. 

Civic education for an age of change.—Social-studies curriculum-makers must 
soon decide just how sincerely they believe that their field can contribute to the 
education of young men and women who in all probability will face and live 
through a life of rather continuous change. Specifically, how important is train- 
ing in democracy? Shall children be taught the necessity for certain economic 
readjustments? Shall the social studies undertake the difficult task of encourag- 
ing students to consider objectively the alternatives to present political pat- 
terns? Shall children be taught to adjust to the alternately minor and major 
sociological disruptions at present under way? Shall the social studies assume 
direct responsibility for the inculcation of the habits of good citizenship? 

Indoctrination However one answers the preceding questions, the prob- 
lems of indoctrination, persuasion, and emotionalization are bound to enter into 
the discussions. Anyone constructing a social-studies curriculum today must 
consider very carefully the probable future of emotionalized learning. 

Some specific questions concerning content.—And finally there are many some- 
what less inclusive problems concerning whether one will or will not include the 
study of new problems that seem to relate to the social studies. The following 
are illustrative: (1) If present tendencies toward centralization of authority and 
at the same time enhancement of local responsibility continue, the community 
will play an increasingly important role in national life. Shall community study 
center in, and be planned for by, the social studies? (2) Shall the new viewpoints 
in history, economics, geography, sociology, and the other social sciences be in- 
corporated into the course of study? (3) Shall the co-operative movement be 
studied? (4) Shall the study of United States foreign policy be extended so as to 
include ample treatment of South America and Asia? (5) Shall the difficult 
problems of growth, emotional maturation, group behavior, and marriage find a 
place in the social studies? (6) Shall the social studies attempt to deal with the 
most urgent problem facing many young people, the place of youth in American 
life? (7) Shall the social-studies course of study make specific provision for the 
teaching of necessary skills? 


This publication should be especially welcome to teachers of the 
social studies and curriculum-makers, and principals and superin- 
tendents cannot afford not to examine it with care. 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS 
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* 


FFICIALS responsible for the selection of school executives and 
O persons aspiring to positions of importance in educational ad- 
ministration should be greatly concerned with the personal char- 
acteristics desired in candidates for executive positions. The reason 
for this concern is the fact that the selection of the school executive 
usually is determined by personal characteristics. Among a group 
of candidates for an important executive position, such as the super- 
intendency of a city school system, the educational and professional 
qualifications and the experiential backgrounds will be much the 
same. The board responsible for the selection of this executive might 
write the names of five or ten of the leading candidates on slips of 
paper and, by choosing blindly from the list, secure a well-qualified 
person for the position to be filled. 

Few boards would be willing to select a school executive by the 
method just described. The board members usually think of the 
needs of the position in terms of the qualifications that the preceding 
executive did or did not possess. These qualifications are invariably 
personal. The candidate who reveals, then, to the greatest extent 
some or all of the personal qualifications considered desirable by the 
selecting officials has a decided advantage over his competitors who 
may be equally or better qualified on professional and experiential 
grounds. The election thus usually goes to the candidate who pos- 
sesses the personal characteristics which the board members desire. 

It does not follow that the person chosen is the best selection for 
the position. As a matter of fact, the personal characteristics which 
determine the selection of the candidate may not count heavily in 
his subsequent administrative success. Other characteristics funda- 
mental to successful executives may have been overlooked in the 
417 
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consideration of candidates, for the reason that the personal char- 
acteristics which make for success were not known by the board 
members responsible for the choice. Appraisal of the various candi- 
dates in terms of the personal characteristics actually desired in 
school executives instead of characteristics pleasing to individual 
members of the board might have resulted in a different and a 
better choice. 

An example will suffice to make clear the distinction pointed out 
in the foregoing paragraph. In recent years some boards have given 
undue weight to youth in candidates for executive positions, when 
the very nature of the executive’s duties in responsible positions re- 
quires extensive experience in the testing of principles of administra- 
tion essential to wise leadership and dependable executive decisions. 
Candidates under thirty-five years of age are given preference to 
candidates over forty-five on the grounds that the choice is being 
made for a long term of service and that any mistakes resulting 
from inexperience in the early years of service will be more than 
compensated for by the longer period of service of the younger candi- 
dates. The board members have evidently been unduly influenced 
in their views by the sporting page in the newspaper, where athletes 
are characterized as “old men” before they attain the age of thirty- 
five. 

Other sections of the newspaper might convey a very different 
impression, for example, the following quotation from a column in 
a metropolitan newspaper. 

Men past forty-five are very desirable in many positions. They are free from 
emotional pep. They are not “stunt” performers. They have two valuable 
assets, experience and judgment. These are not merely attributes, but they 
are good qualifications worth dollars and cents. A survey in Wisconsin of 405 
industrial corporations showed that only 18 of that number were now restricting 
to the age of forty-five. A digest of business done in 1936 all over the nation 
showed that 74 per cent of the worth-while business in all lines was developed 
under the control of men whose average age was 58.2 years. Henry Ford was 
practically unknown at forty-five. Edison achieved greatness beyond forty- 
five. Gladstone became a world-figure after fifty. Business people are beginning 
to want more men with “seasoned business experience,”’ men of years, men who 
have personal poise, are impressive in contacts, who have judgment and con- 
st.uctive as well as conservative ideas. 
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Since the median age of city superintendents for the country as 
a whole is forty-four years‘ and since the median term of service of 
these officials in their present positions is only six years,” it is evident 
either that these public-school executives do not desire long terms 
of service in the earlier stages of their professional careers or that 
short terms are considered preferable to long terms by most boards 
of education. Furthermore, the fact that only 3 per cent of the 
city superintendents have served twenty-five years or more in their 
present positions indicates clearly that relatively few superintend- 
ents, regardless of the term of service contemplated at the time of 
employment, actually serve their communities for long periods of 
time. Hence the preference given to the youth of a candidate on 
the ground that he is being employed for a long term of service is a 
futile criterion, since it is virtually inoperative in practice. 

The turnover of school executives revealed in the foregoing para- 
graph can probably be justified, in the large majority of cases, by 
the fact that the major contribution of a school executive is gen- 
erally made in the first ten years of his service and that after this 
period his contribution is relatively minor in character. School ex- 
ecutives generally recognize the truth of this statement and are fully 
as eager to move on to new positions offering new challenges and 
possibilities for growth as are boards to bring new life to their 
schools through change in executive leadership. 

Inasmuch as the selection of a school executive is the most im- 
portant single responsibility of a board of education, mistakes can 
be avoided and the resulting losses from too frequent turnover can 
be averted through wise selection. The chance of wise selection is 
uncertain if the personal criteria employed in choosing are not the 
characteristics that uniformly make for success on the part of school 
executives. Evidently, then, a consideration of the personal char- 
acteristics needed by school executives is a matter of great impor- 
tance both to the board members responsible for selection and to 
the persons seeking professional careers in executive positions. 


t Educational Leadership, p. 101. Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, 1933. 


2 [bid., p. 117. 
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The Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
published in 1933 gives considerable space to the personal character- 
istics needed for success in positions of executive leadership. Nine 
individual characteristics' are reported as being desirable, and these 
characteristics are scaled both negatively and positively for the use 
of executives in self-evaluation and self-improvement. A list of 30 
characteristics reported by 264 board members? as necessary for 
success as an executive and 28 qualities regarded as essential by 
4,469 school administrators are also reported in the yearbook. The 
lists are somewhat similar, but the agreement as to essential char- 
acteristics does not appear to be high. 

It is apparent that neither successful selection nor successful self- 
improvement can be expected to result from the breaking-down of 
personal qualifications into such a large number of individual char- 
acteristics. What the problem requires is the identification of the 
few personal characteristics that are actually essential in school ex- 
ecutives. Synthesis of the foregoing lists, as well as numerous other 
lists of such characteristics, reveals that the successful school execu- 
tive should rate high in the following characteristics: (1) unselfish 
motivation, (2) scholarly ability, (3) industry, (4) ability to get 
along with people, and (5) executive capacity. Each of these char- 
acteristics will be discussed briefly in turn. 

1. Board members interested in the welfare of their schools are 
doomed to disappointment if they select for their executive a person 
whose controlling motivation is selfish rather than unselfish. Such 
an executive may possess other desirable characteristics which make 
for success in executive work, but his selfishness of purpose will soon 
become apparent through his constant candidacy for more lucrative 
positions, through his eagerness to accept personal credit for all 
improvements made in the school system, and through the manifes- 
tation of exceptional canniness in securing salary increases for him- 
self irrespective of the salary status of other members of the staff. 

The discovery by a school board of the controlling motivation of a 
candidate is often a difficult matter, since in the personal interview 
questions designed to reveal the characteristic might prove embar- 
rassing both to interviewers and to the individual being interviewed. 
t [bid., pp. 330-38. 


2 Ibid., p. 291. 3 Ibid., p. 339. 
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However, the past record of the candidate, if investigated by the 
board, will invariably reveal the trait in question. Boards of educa- 
tion in the selection of executives should, therefore, always take 
the precaution of carefully investigating the records of their leading 
candidates in former positions. 

Whether it is possible for a person with selfish purposes to change 
his motivation and become unselfish is a matter open to doubt. 
Whatever the answer, it is certain that persons engaged in school 
administration cannot look forward to a successful career in execu- 
tive work unless they are willing to place “service before self” as a 
principle of control in their philosophy of life. 

2. The nature of executive work makes heavy demands on the 
mental capacity of persons who serve as school administrators. The 
answers to the questions confronting executives are not to be found 
in patterns of experience which can be recalled as ready-made an- 
swers. General principles reached through analysis and synthesis 
of experience are important, but they are serviceable only after the 
various facts that bear on a question are comprehended and the 
implications are foreseen. To be a successful executive, then, one 
should possess at least average intelligence—better than average is 
preferred. 

The foregoing characteristic cannot be measured solely by a candi- 
date’s record in college; yet a record dominated by low marks, 
with no work appearing as good or superior, is adequate reason for 
dropping a candidate from consideration in favor of persons reveal- 
ing greater aptitude for intellectual work. Since a school executive 
is required frequently to make written reports and to address groups 
on issues of importance to his school, something more than mere 
technological skills must be possessed by persons occupying execu- 
tive positions. Power to think clearly in the major fields of knowl- 
edge and to think deeply in the organization and administration of 
schools is required of executives who would be regarded as intellec- 
tual leaders of their boards of education, instructional staffs, and 
school communities. 

3. The school executive must be a dynamic and an energetic indi- 
vidual, not a person who is lacking in industry or drive. In judging 
this characteristic of a candidate, an alert board of education need 
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not be easily deceived. The output of the candidate in his previous 
positions is the best measure of the important personal characteristic 
here desired. If he has little to show for his previous executive efforts 
and justifies his lack of achievement by the faults of the personnel 
with whom he has worked, the board has ample reason for turning 
to other candidates. 

Conditions such as ill health, lack of physical vigor, or personal 
load might militate against the achievement of an executive in any 
given year. Temporary loss of industry through such conditions 
should not be allowed to prejudice the board against the considera- 
tion of a candidate. However, it should be pointed out that execu- 
tive work is taxing and that persons lacking in the physical stamina 
necessary to stand the strain of hard work or individuals indisposed 
to vigorous and sustained industry should seek employment in less 
strenuous positions. 

4. Ability to get along with people is an indispensable characteris- 
tic of the successful executive. Candidates with objective personali- 
ties (individuals who are naturally group workers) as opposed to 
candidates with subjective personalities (individuals who are lone 
workers) are greatly to be preferred for executive positions. The 
former type is co-operative, democratic, friendly, kindly, and con- 
siderate; the latter type is often un-co-operative, dictatorial, un- 
friendly, irascible, and contemptuous. Persons of the objective type 
are happiest and most efficient when working with people; those of 
the subjective type are happiest when working alone. If the sub- 
jective individuals are required to deal with other people constantly, 
as is the school executive, they tend to become irritable and to 
create friction in personal relations—conditions which make for low 
morale among associates. 

Boards of education should be certain that candidates for execu- 
tive positions possess objective personalities if they want to avoid 
difficulties in the internal administration of their schools. If the 
interview with a candidate fails to reveal the characteristic desired, 
a careful inquiry among former associates as to the nature of the 
candidate’s personal relations with his fellow-workers will usually 
disclose the information desired by the board. 

5. The final characteristic, executive capacity, is difficult to de- 
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fine but easy to identify in the person who possesses it. It is prob- 
ably a complex of traits rather than an individual characteristic, 
although some single characteristic may stand out prominently— 
leadership, initiative, courage, resourcefulness, adaptability, or force. 
The quality or group of qualities may be inborn in the individual, 
; although not necessarily so. They may be cultivated and developed 
if other characteristics essential to successful executive work are 
possessed. Generally speaking, however, candidates whose back- 
grounds of professional experience fail to reveal evidences of success- 
ful accomplishments of the creative type should be regarded with 
suspicion as potential executives. 

The school executive occupies a position of influence and respon- 
sibility in American education. His accomplishments will be de- 
termined in no small degree by the extent to which he develops the 
/ personal characteristics desired by the officials responsible for em- 
j ploying him. Through mutual understanding of these characteris- 
} tics candidates for executive positions and their employing officials 
may improve the standards of executive leadership and accomplish- 
ment in public-school administration. 
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A PROBLEM FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND THE 
READING SPECIALIST 

HE selection of the child who will profit by special instruction 

in reading is a problem of concern, not only for the special 
reading teacher or remedial expert, but also for every teacher who 
is interested in a child’s use of this skill in his everyday activities. 
It makes little difference whether the teacher is a part of an “‘inci- 
dental’ or “formal” reading program. In one case he is interested 
in determining the child or groups of children in need of special 
instruction in reading in order to meet the demands of class activity, 
and in the other the teacher is concerned with the reading needs 
of the child who is not able to keep up with the rest of the class. The 
procedures used in either case reflect definite conceptions of the 
nature of the reading process and of child growth. 

For the purposes of this article the assumption is made that the 
problem of selecting children who will profit by special reading in- 
struction is the same for both the ordinary classroom teacher and 
the remedial-reading specialist. The actual difference is only a mat- 
ter of degree in diagnosis and treatment and not a question of funda- 
mental purpose or philosophy. To remove the specialized reading 
efforts of either expert or teacher from the reference framework of 
a well-rounded educational program would vitiate the contribution 
of these efforts to the educational development of the child. 

The procedures used for selecting the child in need of special 
reading instruction may be classified into two main groups, each of 
which is actuated by a particular philosophy and attitude toward 
this phase of the child’s educational growth. 
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FIRST GROUP OF SELECTION PROCEDURES 


In the first group of procedures the child’s reading ability is con- 
sidered in relation to some external standard or point of reference, 
and there is a tendency to ignore the general maturation of the 
child in regard to this process. Typical aspects of this judgment are 
(1) evaluating the child’s reading on the basis of teacher or parent 
expectancy, (2) identifying his skill on the basis of the accomplish- 
ment of his grade or class group, (3) determining his success in rela- 
tion to the norms on a standard or teacher-prepared reading test, 
or (4) determining the presence or the absence of the ability to read 
at all. 

Surveys of present practice indicate frequent use of these pro- 
cedures in meeting the problem. It is obvious to the teacher that, 
if a sixth-grade child can read only third-grade materials or is in 
the lowest 10 per cent of his class group on the basis of a reading 
test, something is wrong with his reading. If the child cannot read, 
either actually or relatively, there is little question in many minds 
as to the immediate need for a specialized instructional program in 
reading. The usual justification for such a program is to enable the 
child to pass the grade, to get up to grade norm, or to read the 
material in the basic textbook. The very obviousness of this con- 
clusion tends to blind one to the possibility of further examination 
of its validity. 

Certainly the research literature in reading has been vague both 
in definition of the poor reader and in suggestions for selective pro- 
cedures. With a few exceptions, the criteria used in the research 
investigations are little, if any, better than those used by teachers 
in the classroom. In fact, they are usually based on the same philos- 
ophy of accomplishment. Thus it seems there is need for procedures 
of selection based on broader conceptions of the reading process and 
for a standard of accomplishment which is an intimate part of the 
child’s own development. 


SECOND GROUP OF SELECTION PROCEDURES 


The second group of procedures is based on the assumption that 
the only criterion of reading success which may be used with any 
justification in an educational program is the child’s growth and 
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maturation. While the techniques vary with respect to the specific 
phases of the child considered in determining a criterion of growth 
or maturation, in all procedures considered in the second group 
there is refusal to accept success measured by external standards 
in a single skill as sufficient for judgment concerning the need for 
specific training in that skill. Nobody would deny the value of prob- 
ing a single skill for the purposes given for procedures in the first : 
group; yet it is difficult to accept these purposes as being the answer 
to the problem discussed. In general, in the methods in the second 
group an attempt is made to compare what the child is doing in 
reading with various other indices of accomplishment and, from this 
comparison, to judge wh+ther the reading is significantly lower than 
skills in other areas. In other words, the child may be the poorest in 
the class or in the last percentile on the standard reading tests and still 
not be a reading problem! His reading accomplishment may be no 
better or no worse than his accomplishment in the other skills or 
in other significant aspects of development. To give additional train- 
ing in reading and ignore the lack of maturity in other areas is 
merely to waste time and to set up feelings of distaste for reading, 
which often spread to other activities of the child’s school life. The 
child needs something much more basic than reading instruction 
alone. He needs time to mature. He needs opportunity for adding 
enriched experiences. Reading is intimately related to the develop- 
ment, the extension, and the enrichment of the basic concepts of 
the educational program and as a result cannot be forced beyond 
the development of all those other skills, attitudes, and understand- 
ings which are a part of this basic conceptual development. To 
attempt to overemphasize one phase would distort the design of a 
child’s growth. In addition, specialized training in reading in cases 
of the type mentioned produce few fundamental improvements un- 
less accompanied by attention to many matters other than reading. 
Even then improvement is a slow process. In brief, results in read- 
ing are dependent primarily on the general advance of the child in 
all areas. 

From this point of view, four procedures might be suggested as 
valuable for attacking the problem of selecting the child who would 
profit by specialized training in reading: (1) the disparity tech- 
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nique, (2) Monroe’s reading index,? (3) Olson and Hughes’ “split- 
growth” analysis, and (4) the case-study technique.‘ 

The disparity technique——The purpose of this technique is to com- 
pare the child’s capacity for reading with his present success in reading 
and to infer from this comparison whether the child should receive 
special reading instruction. The assumptions underlying this pro- 
cedure are that the mental age of the pupil is the best index of 
capacity and that reading age obtained on one of the common 
achievement test batteries or reading tests is an adequate index of 
actual reading accomplishment. A disparity in favor of mental age 
indicates the need for reading training. On the other hand, little or 
no difference between the mental age and the reading age of the 
pupil indicates that he is reading as well as his general maturity 
should lead one to expect. The advantage of this procedure is that 
it is easily understood by the average teacher and is based on in- 
formation usually available in the average school system. This 
course seems to be a more valid selection procedure than procedures 
in the first group because the adequacy of the child’s present reading 
is judged by his potential ability to read instead of by some external 
point of reference based on little knowledge of the child and his 
backgrounds. 

The use of this technique raises the question whether judgments 
based on two tests are valid. Many persons would agree that such 
judgments have greater reliability than judgments of the type men- 
tioned for the first group of procedures. It has been pointed out by 


t Heber H. Ryan, “A Study of the Concomitants of Disparity between Scholarship 
and Ability in a Secondary School.” Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1932. 

2 Marion Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read, pp. 14-15. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 

3 Willard C. Olson and Byron O. Hughes, “The Child as a Whole.” Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University Elementary School, University of Michigan, 1939 (planographed). 

4 The case-study technique described in this article is the procedure used at the 
Syracuse University reading clinic. Descriptions of other interpretations of case- 
study procedures and organizations may be found in: (a) Arthur E. Traxler, Case- 
Study Procedures in Guidance. New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1937; (0) 
Theodore L. Torgerson, The Diagnosis and Treatment of Pupil Maladjustment. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale & Co., 1938; (c) Edward William Dolch, A Manual 
for Remedial Reading, p. 158. Champaign, Illinois: Garrard Press, 1939. 
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a number of investigators’ that inability to read has a direct effect 
on the mental ages obtained from individual and group tests of in- 
telligence and as a result might lessen the difference between the 
mental and the reading age. This effect, in turn, might result in a 
judgment based on this test data which would prevent the child 
from getting the very training that he needs most. 

A second objection to the use of this technique may be made on 
the basis of the narrowness of the range of skill measured. To give 
only a reading test with its narrow range of sampling is not only 
likely to be inadequate as a measure of reading ability but is almost 
certain to be a poor general index of the child’s learning develop- 
ment. The reading skill should be evaluated not only by a test in 
reading but also by making comparative judgments with other skill 
areas not directly connected with reading. This second comparison 
would not only create an opportunity for greater insight into the 
educational progress of the child but would also establish another 
point of reference for evaluating the results of the reading test. 
Recognition of this last criticism is made by Marion Monroe in her 
development of the reading index as a means of selecting children 
for reading instruction. 

Monroe’s reading index. —Marion Monroe, in order to arrive at a 
single index of reading ability, uses a combination of chronological 
age, mental age, and success in arithmetic and compares this com- 
bination with the child’s reading success. If a child’s reading closely 
approximates his development in the three other areas, the child is 
not considered a reading problem. Extreme deviations below 1.00 
are taken as evidence that the child has reading difficulty. 

This technique is a distinct improvement over the disparity pro- 
cedure because the inclusion of chronological age and skill in arith- 
metic introduces two areas of development not so likely to be in- 
fluenced by difficulties in reading as are reading and intelligence 
tests. This broader base for comparison is likely to produce a more 
valid judgment than a single index of mental age or of reading. 


ta) Marion Monroe and Bertie Backus, Remedial Reading, pp. 21-22. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 

b) Donald D. Durrell, ‘The Influence of Reading Ability on Intelligence Meas- 

ures,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (September, 1933), 412-16. 
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The reading grade, as well as the mental, chronological, and arith- 
metic grade levels, may be obtained through the use of an intelli- 
gence test and any of the common achievement test batteries. The 
-actual calculation of the reading index involves dividing the reading 
grade scores by the average of the mental, chronological, and arith- 
metic grade scores. If they closely approximate each other, the 
reading index is 1.00; if the reading grade score is less than the aver- 
age of the other three, the index becomes less than 1.00 and may 
range theoretically from 0.00 to 1.00. On the other hand, the reading 
grade may be greater than the average of the other three, and in 
this case the index becomes more than 1.00. Monroe and Backus 
interpret the index in the following manner: 

A reading index of 1.00 represents a harmonious relationship among the 
child’s various capacities and achievements. Indices above 1.00 indicate special 
abilities in reading and those below 1.00 indicate specific retardation in reading. 


Roughly, indices between .9o and 1.10 represent average scores; .80 to .90 
represent marginal disabilities; and those below .80 represent severe disabilities. 


While the reading index is an improvement over the disparity 
technique, both procedures are open to objection on the basis of 
being a single cross-sectional measurement of a longitudinal and 
continuous process. A single camera shot of this type has the ad- 
vantage of expediency and immediateness of data, but it tends to 
be somewhat inadequate when important aspects of a child’s growth 
process are under consideration. To ignore almost completely the 
backgrounds of growth in all the areas measured tends to place the 
basis for comparison entirely within a group of data taken at the 
same time, with the possibility that all might be the artifacts of 
the operation of more basic factors. A control on the consistency 
of the relationships existing in the present data would be a study 
of the development of these factors through time rather than judg- 
ments based on conditions present at a single point in the child’s de- 
velopment. Such a possibility is presented in Olson and Hughes’ 
concept of “‘split growth.” 

The “‘split-growth” concept——From this point of view, reading is 
as much an aspect of growth as height in inches, weight in pounds, 





t Marion Monroe and Bertie Backus, of. cit., pp. 38-39. 
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dental age, and grip age. In addition, reading shows the same defi- 
nite tendency toward unified organization with the complete growth 
picture of the organism as a whole. This stable, internally consistent, 
growth picture of the whole child is represented, for purposes of 
providing a single index, by Olson and Hughes’ “‘organismic age” — 
an age which is “the mean value of all of the separate ages available 
for a child.”* According to these authors the “organismic age’’ of 
a child resists displacement and presents a stable picture of the 
developmental growth of the whole child. This age is superior to 
previous attempts to provide a base for comparative analysis of 
single aspects of the child’s development in that it meets the two 
criteria suggested for such points of reference, namely, (1) derivation 
from a broad cross-section of the child’s development and (2) possi- 
bility for study of the direction of development through observation 
of this cross-section over a period of time. 

The child’s reading age may now be compared with the “‘organis- 
mic age,”’ relatively in regard to a single point in growth and longi- 
tudinally as to direction and rate of growth in time. This last com- 
parison provides the real advantage of this type of analysis. The 
reading age might be lower than the other areas of development 
when examined at a single point, but further examination of the 
relative growth picture over a longer period of time might bring out 
the consistency of both relative placement and uniformity of reading 
growth in relation to all the phases of development. Under these 
conditions there would seem to be no reason to single out a child for 
specialized attention in reading. On the other hand, if this longi- 
tudinal examination of growth in reading should indicate that the 
reading was “splitting away” and slowing down in the general trend 
of its development while all other indices proceeded at the same 
rate, the child would be a legitimate candidate for special training 
in reading. Some factor in the reading process would be operating 
specifically to cause the reading age to split away from the rest of 
the development ages. This emphasis on the importance of compar- 
ing growth in reading ability with the aspects of the child’s growth 


* Willard C. Olson and Byron O. Hughes, op. cit., p. 1. 
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makes a real contribution to the present thinking on the problem of 
selecting children in need of reading instruction.* 

All the information needed to make this study of development 
either is available or is easily obtained in every school situation. 
Tables for translating height, weight, eruption of permanent teeth, 
and strength of grip into age equivalents may be obtained from 
W. C. Olson at the University of Michigan.? Mental ages, achieve- 
ment ages of different kinds, and chronological ages either are a 
part of the regular school records or may be derived from the use 
of intelligence and achievement tests. From these, the general in- 
dex of growth (organismic age, or the mean of all the ages con- 
sidered) can be readily determined, and the comparison of this age 
with the reading age can be made. The real contribution of this 
procedure is lost, however, unless a graph of these ages is kept over 
a period of time in order that the relative position of the different 
ages and the direction and rate of their growth may be studied. 
This fact implies that this procedure cannot be used successfully 
unless systematic records have been kept for all children in the 
school in order that data for this analysis may be available when 
needed. It would be impossible to wait months and years for data 
on the direction of growth before attempting to help a child who is 
having trouble at the present time. Without this background of in- 
formation the important aspects of the child’s growth cannot be 
studied, and judgments, however invalid, must be made upon the 
information available. 

The use of the split-growth technique and the previously discussed 
procedures is open to serious criticism on the score that they prac- 
tically ignore the personality being considered for reading instruc- 
tion. The tremendous value of the techniques just discussed seems 
obvious, but it seems equally important that the information ob- 

t It is recognized that longitudinal analysis is not restricted to Olson and Hughes’ 
“organismic age” index of development but may be used also with Monroe’s reading 


index and its supporting data. Olson and Hughes’ technique has the advantage of a 
more comprehensive cross-section of development from which to make an analysis. 

2 Willard C. Olson and Byron O. Hughes, “Tables for the Translation of Physical 
Measurements into Age Units.” Ann Arbor, Michigan: University Elementary School, 
University of Michigan, 1938 (mimeographed). 
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tained by these procedures be related to the child and his back- 
ground of development in society. The recognition of the impor- 
tance of knowing and understanding the child, as well as studying 
specific aspects of his growth, has led to the development of the 
case-study method for selecting children for special training in 
reading. 

The case-study method.—The case-study method has the advan- 
tage of not being confined to one technique or one line of attack. 
As used in the Syracuse University reading clinic, the case study 
of children makes use of the reading index or “split-growth”’ tech- 
nique as merely one stage of the analysis and proceeds immediately 
to investigation and study of the child’s physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social development as indicated by reports of parent, 
teacher, and child.t Separate and distinct investigations are made 
with reference to these three sources so as to check the consistency 
of the reporting. If the teacher, the parent, and the child all agree 
on significant items in the case study, the person making the study 
has some reason for accepting and using this information in the 
interpretation and the treatment of the child’s problems. At the 
same time the inconsistencies are probably equally important, for 
they point to different interpretations and understandings of the 
child and indicate the need for reconciliation of these differing points 
of view. The greatest advantage of this procedure is that it not 
only meets the criteria for a cross-sectional and longitudinal analysis 
but also presents information which helps interpret each stage of 
the child’s growth and indicates significant clues for the determina- 
tion of probable treatment. It is important to point out, as the 
previously discussed procedures do, that the child needs additional 
training, but it is even more essential to understand how the child 
developed to that point if one is to determine the proper treatment 
for improving the present condition. The writer believes that a 
case study, properly made, will repay the teacher for the additional 
time and effort necessary to complete such an analysis. 


t Case-study forms have been developed in the clinic to cover the major areas of 
the child’s development and to provide means of indicating this development pictorially. 
These forms may be obtained from Syracuse University Book Store, Syracuse, New 
York. The price is one dollar for a booklet of all forms. 
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The case-study technique has been objected to by teachers on the 
score of the extra time and effort required to use it in the study of 
educational problems. The point is made also that the numbers of 
children needing special instruction in reading are so great that no 
ordinary teacher would ever be able to make case studies of them 
all, irrespective of the ultimate value of such study to both the 
teacher and the child. In recognition of this point, it must be ad- 
mitted that case studies take their toll of the strength and energy 
of the teacher making them, but in defense of the case-study tech- 
nique may be raised three arguments which might justify the addi- 
tional burden on the personnel of the school system: (1) The making 
of one or two case studies of children in a single room not only 
gives the teacher understanding of a particular child and his needs 
but makes the teacher more sensitive to the whole group of children 
and the different factors which are basic in understanding their 
present behavior. (2) The case study, properly done, has greater 
possibility than any other procedure for adequate analysis of child 
difficulties. (3) The application of any one of the four techniques 
discussed in the second group would cut down significantly these 
“large numbers” of children needing special reading instruction. The 
present large groups result from applying external standards to chil- 
dren of widely varying abilities and backgrounds. They are due to 
the current inclination on the part of many teachers to place in a 
special reading class all the children who have difficulty in adjusting 
to the class program. Special reading instruction will not solve ail 
_ the problems of an educational program. 

Critical point of reference.—Another important aspect of the prob- 
lem to be faced, irrespective of technique used, is the difficulty of 
determining a critical point of reference, a point where on one hand 
the child is given help and on the other the child is allowed to go on 
in his various activities without the help of this special training. 
Actually no definite general answer can ever be made to this prob- 
lem. This critical point must always be a relative thing based, how- 
ever, on the best information and research available at the time 
plus an intelligent consideration of the welfare of the children. No 
procedure nor technique will ever relieve the teacher or the adminis- 
trator of the responsibility of making judgments in the light of an 
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educational philosophy. Each school system will have to determine 
its own point of reference and examine each case in the light of this 
point and from the background of its scale of educational values. 


SUMMARY 


Fundamentally, any sound procedure for determining the need 
of a child for specific reading training should be based on a compari- 
son of the child’s reading development with his development in 
other significant areas. The significance of the specific areas chosen 
for comparison depends on the particular educational policy held. 

It is suggested that any valid comparison should be based on 
(z) a cross-sectional inventory of the important developmental areas 
at a single point in time; (2) a longitudinal study of the trend and 
the consistency of this cross-sectional inventory over a period of 
time; (3) an understanding of the relation of this inventory to the 
unique, dynamic growth history of the personality being studied. 
While practical demands and inadequacies of personnel may pre- 
vent a procedure from going beyond the first criterion, even this 
step is an advance over customary practices in the schools today. 

It should be pointed out that the procedures discussed here are 
not restricted in application to reading but might be applied to an 
examination of any specific phase of a child’s development. 
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— of available charts of supervisory organization re- 
veals a number of highly significant facts. The learner, the ob- 
ject of primary concern in education, is practically never mentioned 
as such in the diagrams. Almost always the chart is so constructed 
as to show the flow of authority from superior to subordinate under 
various plans of organization, such as the line-and-staff, the co- 
ordinate, and the dualistic plans, which are described in most text- 
books in administration and supervision; the idea of service to teach- 
ers who are at work with children in the classroom is seldom the 
primary consideration underlying the plan of organization. What 
is probably their most important limitation is the failure of these 
organization charts to indicate in any way the relations between the 
school and other social agencies in the community that deal either 
directly or indirectly with the care and the development of the indi- 
vidual. The common assumption apparently is that the school has 
a peculiar function of its own to perform and that the school should 
undertake its task as a more or less independent agency. 

The significance of these apparent shortcomings is obvious. When 
attention is focused on machinery of organization, the approach is 
likely to be from the point of view of administrative efficiency so 
that authority and responsibility can be definitely fixed. This ap- 
proach is almost certain to shift the attention of the professional 
group from the consideration of the needs of the learner to the matter 
of relationships, professional and otherwise, among members of the 
staff. As has so often been found in military circles, the definite 
allocation of authority leads to “passing the buck” and to an un- 
willingness on the part of the individual to take the initiative in 
correcting conditions which come under his observation but for 
which he is not directly responsible. This weakness has, in some 
places, been overcome by various forms of organizations, such as 
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councils, committees, and advisory boards, which seldom appear in 
the chart but which make it possible for groups of responsible officers 
to get together to consider common problems and to plan methods 
of solving them. It may also be pointed out that the introduction 
into the schools of numerous types of service agencies, such as health 
and guidance clinics, vocational counselors, and libraries, has tended 
to introduce into organization the ideal of service for all rather than 
meticulous assignment of authority. 

The failure of these organization charts to consider adequately 
the relations of the school and the total community of which it is a 
part raises a number of fundamental issues. Should the school seek 
to carry on its program as an entirely independent agency, or should 
it seek to work actively and co-operatively with other agencies in 
the community concerned with the care and development of the 
individual, such as the church, youth organizations, vocational and 
placement bureaus, welfare agencies, the C.C.C. program, 4-H 
clubs, and similar educational activities usually conducted in com- 
munities by agencies outside the school? Should it be a matter of 
definite concern to the school that many of the influences of the 
environment to which the child is exposed may be so unwholesome 
as to counteract the best efforts of the school, or should these mat- 
ters be left to other agencies of the community, such as the civic 
authorities, health department, housing commissions, the courts, 
service clubs, the numerous kinds of private organizations interested 
in improving life in the community, and other social agencies? 

It seems obvious that steps should be taken in many communities 
to bring about better co-operation than exists at present between 
the schools and the many agencies of the community that are in 
fact either conducting educational programs or carrying on activities 
indirectly determining the direction and the quality of the develop- 
ment of the youth. The Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education in the State of New York’ proceeded on the 
theory that the characteristics of the educational product afford the 
best measure of the effectiveness of the work of the school. How- 


t Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life. The Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. 
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ever, there are many who maintain that the characteristics of the 
youth revealed through his activities in daily life are not the product 
of the endeavors of the school alone but rather that they reflect the 
combined influence of the total educational program of the com- 
munity. Included among these educational agencies are, in addi- 
tion to the school, the agencies mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs, as well as many others, such as the press, the radio, the 
theater, recreation facilities, neighborhood groups, gangs, industry. 
When the total effect of these agencies has been constructive and 
wholesome, the educational product will have characteristics that 
are almost certain to be more desirable than they will be when the 
total effect of the combiaed educative elements of the community 
has been narrow and unfavorable. Youth reflects in its behavior the 
total environment to which it has been exposed. The school is only 
one element in the environment—often not the most effective in- 
fluence—determining the quality of behavior. 

The importance of bringing about a better co-ordination of the 
programs and activities of agencies in a community concerned with 
various phases of development is being recognized in many parts 
of the country. For example, many cities in California’ have estab- 
lished community co-ordinating councils, consisting of representa- 
tives of various interested groups, including the schools, to deal with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. The value of this kind of co- 
ordinated endeavor is clearly revealed by the marked improvement 
that has taken place when those councils are functioning. A similar 
community attack on the improvement of many more phases of liv- 
ing conditions in Gravesend, New York, in which representatives of 
numerous local agencies and organizations participated, has resulted 
in the reconstruction of life and has changed the locality from an un- 
wholesome, backward, unsanitary place to a healthy, clean, progres- 
sive community. In this improvement program the school played 
an active part. In fact, without the leadership of the representatives 
of the school, the program might never have succeeded, probably 
would not even have been begun. 

It is being increasingly realized that supervision should be con- 


t Kenneth S. Beam, Co-ordinating Councils in California. Department of Education 
Bulletin, No. 11. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1938. 
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cerned primarily with the study of the characteristics of the learner, 
his strengths and his weaknesses as he progresses through the edu- 
cational system. When this growth is not what the school as the 
responsible agent of society believes to be desirable, supervision 
steps in to determine the reasons for the unfavorable development. 
Modern organismic psychology has made it clear that the individual 
constantly reacts to the environment in which he lives, and reacts 
in ways conditioned by his natural capacities, interests, and needs. 
The supervisor consequently seeks the reasons for unsatisfactory 
growth, not only in the school’s program or in factors resident in 
the pupil, but also in the elements of life in the community outside 
the school that may be contributing to the unfavorable condition. 
When the reason is judged to be in the school’s program or in factors 
resident in the pupil which are under the control of the school, super- 
vision can readily undertake a program that should lead to improve- 
ment. However, when community factors ordinarily outside the 
scope of the school’s influence appear to be at the root of the diffi- 
culty, it is often not possible for the school to do much to improve 
the situation. For example, poor health due to bad housing condi- 
tions, inadequate food in the home, or exposure to disease may be 
one of the reasons why the pupil is not developing in desirable ways. 
The problem of how to bring about an improvement in these condi- 
tions raises questions that have social implications which the school 
alone cannot manage. For example, the school can do little to pro- 
vide food or to improve housing. It must seek the assistance of 
agencies in the community that deal with these matters. When this 
co-operation is forthcoming, progress can be made. Unfortunately, 
in many places the various agencies in the community that deal 
with the many aspects of the total educational program of the locality 
either do not realize the need of providing for this co-operation or 
have not taken the necessary steps to bring it about. 

The question arises: What steps can be taken to bring about a 
solution to this difficulty? The chart reproduced in Figure 1 repre- 
sents an attempt to answer this question. In it are listed what may 
be regarded as major elements in a community that affect learning. 
The title ‘“Organismic Supervision” has been selected to define the 
basis of the organization that the writers have in mind, namely, the 
provision of some means of making clear what they conceive to be 
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Fic. 1.—Chart of “Organismic Supervision” 
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the broad scope of the total educational program, both formal and 
informal, as it affects the growth of the individual, and a method of 
bringing about the co-operation of the numerous agencies found in 
any community that are elements of this too-often-disorganized pro- 
grara. The chart is the outgrowth of a rather detailed study of con- 
ditions in one large middle western city, namely, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. Similar conditions are to be found in almost any locality. 

An examination of the chart will reveal a number of unique fea- 
tures not found in most organization charts. In the first place, it can 
be seen that the individual learner is the focus of the chart from or 
toward which the actions of agencies included in all other parts of 
the diagram flow. In the second place, the chart makes it clear that 
there are three major parts into which influences that bear on the 
learner can be divided: (1) the school, (2) governmental agencies 
of various kinds, and (3) community agencies, both organized and 
unorganized. An analysis of each part of the chart will make clear 
to the reader the various elements that are included under each 
major heading. In the original study a great many other agencies 
were discovered that should have a place on such a chart, but lack 
of space made it impossible to include them. However, those shown 
are typical and will indicate to the reader what the writers have in 
mind. The reader will find it an enlightening as well as a revealing 
undertaking to make a study of his own community and to make a 
similar classification of local agencies. At the same time he should 
consider the ways in which these agencies now work together and 
whether or not steps should be taken to improve the situation. In 
the chart the arrows between the major parts are intended to point 
out the co-operation that is desirable. 

The writers struggled for a long time with the problem of means 
that can be used to bring about effective co-operation between all 
the major educational agencies of a community. Few constructive 
suggestions along this line were found in printed sources. It is ob- 
vious that the chief executive of a locality can facilitate co-operation 
by bringing about an administrative organization that will insure 
the efficient working together of governmental agencies. On occa- 
sion this organization might be expanded by bringing in representa- 
tives of lay groups concerned with special problems. The danger 
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that selfish or political considerations may enter in to distort the 
program must be given careful consideration. It may also be pos- 
sible to develop a co-operative program through the joint efforts of 
representatives of a number of existiug agencies, such as government, 
lay groups, and the schools, to deal with particular questions. 

In the judgment of the writers, the approach that would be most 
likely to succeed would be an extension of the idea of the co-ordinat- 
ing council developed in California, which would provide for the 
organization of a council on education to consist of key members of 
major groups concerned with the improvement of all phases of living 
in a community. This plan was recently suggested in a sense by 
Superintendent Campbell, of New York, who proposed the organiza- 
tion of a “Ministry of Youth” to deal with these problems in New 
York City. The plan that the writers have in mind is shown on the 
chart by the large outer circle, which is intended to indicate the 
desirability of bringing about a co-ordinated, co-operative attack 
on the problem of improving the total educational program of any 
community. 

The method of organizing such a council on education should be 
determined by conditions in each locality. In some places the board 
might be appointive; in others it would consist of delegates from 
interested organizations; in others it might be elective. Experience 
with such programs would lead ultimately to the discovery of the best 
methods of organizing and conducting such a council. The primary 
consideration should be to develop the attack through democratic 
procedures which will eliminate any danger that education may fall 
into the hands of some highly centralized authority which may in 
fact misuse the educative process. In various countries the undemo- 
cratic, totalitarian form of government has used education as a tool 
and has developed a program that has led to what appears to many 
to be an actual perversion of the true function of education. The 
participation in a co-operative, democratically organized community 
program by all groups concerned should result in making increas- 
ingly clear to them the nature of the problem of improving the en- 
vironment and the fact that the solution of the problem can be as- 
sured only by the subordination of selfish interests to the interests 
of all. 
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N 1919 a small group of educators and other persons interested in 
I bringing to a focus the then scattered attempts at educational 
reform being made in various parts of the country organized the 
Progressive Education Association. According to Stanwood Cobb, 
one of the founders of the association, it was decided, after hours of 
discussion, to call the new organization the Progressive Education 
Association because the term “‘progressive”’ would prove provocative 
and yet would be soundly descriptive of the principles for which it 
was established.’ The implication of the statement of Cobb is that 
the term “progressive” as applied to the new education was not in 
common use at that time. He characterized “‘progressive education” 
as a forward movement toward greater freedom and interest and 
joy in school life and as an alliance between the sciences and ideal- 
ism, the expression of a new attitude toward childhood and youth. 
Freedom, interest, sympathy, trust, health—these are the essen- 
tials, he states. 

What does the term “progressive” mean? According to the Cen- 
tury Dictionary and Encyclopedia, “progressive’’ carries the meaning 
of “favoring progress; using one’s influence or directing one’s effort 
in the line of advancement or improvement: as, to be progressive in 
one’s ideas about education,” and it also refers to ‘‘one who promotes 
or commends reforms or changes: opposed to conservative.”” To one 
who is familiar with the early literature pertaining to the purposes 
of the Progressive Education Association, this connotation of the 
term is aptly fitting. 

A study of educational literature of the nineteenth century will 
show that the term “progressive education” has had a long and 


” Progressive Education, V1 


Stanwood Cobb, “The Romance of Beginnings, 
(January, 1929), 66-73. 
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interesting use. In 1828 Mme Necker de Saussure published the 
first two volumes of a work setting forth her theory and ideas about 
education.’ So important was her book thought to be that it was 
recognized by the French Academy in 1832.? The principles of edu- 
cation set forth by Mme Necker have a striking resemblance to 
those professed by the Progressive Education Association. 

The principle of freedom to develop naturally was advocated by the 
Swiss educator. She maintained that, within limits, the more a child 
is left to himself and his normal surroundings, and the less his natural 
mental tranquillity is disturbed, the better it will be for him. Like 
Rousseau, she believed that education must co-operate with nature 
in the development of the child as the gardener co-operates with 
nature in the development of the tender plant. Senses, intellect, 
will—all alike are present from the first, and all must progress con- 
currently. 

The principle of interest as the motivating influence was strongly 
stressed by Mme Necker. She warned against intruding too roughly 
and too readily on the child’s mental life and against interfering with 
his interests or exercise of the imagination. Rather, a chance should 
be given him to exercise his scope for invention and creative activity. 
She pointed out that children are interested in everything they see 
and that they wish to take a part in it in order to understand it. If 
they are isolated from life or denied the opportunity to pursue such 
interests, they will miss many educational advantages which can- 
not be otherwise supplied. 

The principle of guidance and leadership as the function of the 
teacher is one of Mme Necker’s much stressed principles. She went 
to some length to point out that children must be led rather than 
compelled to do things. To succeed in the act of leadership, one 
must exercise tact, set a worthy example to be followed, and love 
and understand children. As a guide, the educator must keep careful 

t Mme Necker de Saussure, Education progressive. Paris: Garnier Fréres. (Progres- 
sive Education. Translated from the French by Mrs. Willard and Mrs. Phelps. Boston, 
1835.) 

2H. C. Barnard, The French Tradition in Education: Ramus to Mme Necker de 
Saussure, p. 262. London, England: Cambridge University Press, 1922. 


This work has been drawn on heavily in support of statements with regard to 
Mme Necker de Saussure, 
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watch and be ready to give the child help, advice, and encourage- 
ment when needed. 

The principle of intelligent study of pupil development was regarded 
by Mme Necker as indispensable to the formation of a sound plan 
of education. Her contribution to the formulation of this principle 
caused Barnard to credit her with being the forerunner of the modern, 
widespread, scientific child-study movement. Munroe also recog- 
nized her contribution to the development of this principle: “She 
pursued that study in so scientific a way, her reasoning is so judicial, 
she was so little carried away by theories or influenced by precon- 
ceived opinions, that she forms one of the safest of guides in this 
important branch of investigation.’ 

Altention to health and physical growth as a principle of education 
was recognized by Mme Necker. She maintained that from the out- 
set education must concern itself with every side of the child’s being. 
She recommended the keeping of a dated journal of the child’s 
physical, intellectual, and moral development. She urged that some 
time be set aside each day for bodily exercise of some rigor and in 
the open air if possible. She favored establishment of playgrounds 
where games and exercises could be engaged in under competent 
supervision. 

The need of co-operation between school and home to meet the learn- 
er’s needs is an educational principle which Mme Necker recognized. 
In fact, her book was addressed to both parents and educators, and 
it is difficult at times to discern for whom she intended her remarks. 

Space does not permit pointing out several other ways in which 
Mme Necker’s Progressive Education is similar to modern progres- 
sive education, nor does space permit the pointing-out of some differ- 
ences. Suffice it to be said that the similarities are more striking 
than the differences. The roots of modern progressive education 
reach down to Rousseau, and so did Mme Necker’s. Her educational 
theory had so many points in common with Rousseau that Com- 
payré was led to say: “‘A native of Geneva, like Rousseau, Mme 
Necker de Saussure has endowed French literature with an educa- 
tional masterpiece, which for elevation of view and nobleness of 


t James Phinney Munroe, The Educational Ideal, p. 216. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1895. 
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inspiration, can take rank by the side of Emile.”* He admitted that 
she undeniably owed much to Rousseau, although she was far from 
always agreeing with him. Compayré stated that she borrowed from 
Rousseau the fundamental idea of her book, the idea of a successive 
development of the faculties, to which should correspond a parallel 
movement in educational methods; but she did not believe that the 
child’s development takes place in the particular order that Rous- 
seau maintained. 

The question may be asked: Why did Mme Necker call her treatise 
on education “‘progressive’”’? Barnard says: 

As the title of her treatise indicates, Mme Necker de Saussure takes up the 
standpoint of what would nowadays be called genetic psychology. Doubtless 
she borrows the principle from Rousseau, but in her application of it to educa- 
tion she shows a far juster appreciation of facts than did her predecessor. The 
author of the Emile had divided progressive—or, as he termed it, “successive” — 
education into three clearly marked periods.? 


The phrase “The Progressives of the Seventeenth Century” was 
used by Karl von Raumer? about the middle of the past century. 
He used the term to denominate those who sought to introduce new 
principles and ideas into pedagogy. Among those so designated were 
Ratich, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Basedow, and Pestalozzi, be- 
cause they had something of a common character in principles and 
tendencies. 

Von Raumer described them somewhat as follows: (1) They vig- 
orously opposed “‘the systems of education and instruction prevail- 
ing in their day,” calling such methods “vain, lifeless memory- 
cramming.”’ (2) They offered new methods which would conduct 
the student forward “‘by a plain, short, and easy way, to the attain- 
ment of his end.” (3) “They aimed at imparting life to instruction 
by calling into action the understanding of the child in proportion 
as they omitted the drilling of memory.” (4) They said that, since 
their ‘‘new methods were conformable to nature, the children will 
learn, voluntarily, with ease and pleasure.”’ Therefore “all punish- 

t Gabriel Compayré, The History of Pedagogy, p. 494. Translated by W. H. Payne. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1886. 

2H. C. Barnard, op. cit., pp. 262-63. 


3“The Progressives of the Seventeenth Century (Translated from the German of 
Karl von Raumer),” American Journal of Education, VI (March, 1859), 459-66. 
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ments, corporeal ones especially, will cease of themselves.” (5) 
“They set great value upon real studies.” (6) They emphasized 
bodily exercise. (7) ‘Some of the progressives would have had each 
scholar taught according to his individual peculiarities and gifts.” 
(8) “With some of the progressives of the eighteenth century there 
appeared a distinct form of Pelagianism. The problem of the edu- 
cator, according to them, was only this: to promote the vegetative 
development of the natural good endowments of each child, after 
the fashion of a gardener, so that the inborn potentia may ripen into 
actus. Naturam sequi is their principle.” 

It is evident that there are many points of similarity between the 
principles of education advocated by Karl von Raumer’s so-called 
“Progressives of the Seventeenth Century” and modern progressive 
education. 

At the turn of the present century the term “progressive educa- 
tion’’ appeared in two British periodicals.t Because the principles 
of education advocated in these articles are not fully stated, it is 
difficult to say whether the term was used in exactly the same sense 
as at present. A third article by a British writer of the same period 
uses the term “progressive schools” as descriptive of institutions 
which used reformed methods. 

This reform in the methods of instruction . . . . means a change in point of 
view from which the whole process of learning is regarded. .... The principle 
of normal growth is being substituted for that of artificial culture. .... 

The prime necessity is that the master should regard his work as that of help- 
ing the boy to grow by means of widened interests, of more vivid realization, and 
of directed self-activity.? 


From the tenor of the last article it seems quite clear that the 
writer had in mind progressive-education principles, and there is 
good reason to believe that the writers of the other two articles had 
in mind at least some of the principles of modern progressive edu- 
cation. 

In America the movement culminating in the organization of the 
Progressive Education Association in 1919 is alleged to have had 

tq) “Progressive Education,” Nature, LIX (January 5, 1899), 235-38. 

b) “Progressive Education,” School World, IV (April, 1902), 140-41. 

2H. Bompas Smith, “Methods of Teaching—The New and the Old,” School, II 

(August, 1904), 53-55- 
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its origin in the work of Colonel Francis W. Parker, who from 1875 
to 1902 was an aggressive champion of improved methods in ele- 
mentary education in the United States. An ardent believer in the 
principles of education formulated by Rousseau, Pestaiozzi, and es- 
pecially Froebel, Parker did much toward breaking down the formal- 
ism and the subject-matter dominance in the educational thinking 
of his time and in securing an adoption of the Froebelian practices 
in elementary-school work.’ Parker’s emphasis on the importance 
of motor expression and on the recognition of the child’s own desires, 
interests, and emotions as basic factors in learning, and his protests 
against mechanical drill, memoriter methods, and routine came to 
be known as the “new education fad.” 

The ‘‘new education fad” took root in both the thinking and the 
practice of many educators and came to be commonly referred to 
in educational literature as the “new education movement.” While 
the social element in education had been strongly emphasized by 
Colonel Parker, it was the leadership of John Dewey that brought 
about the most revolutionary changes in educational theory and 
practice. Doughton says: “It is to John Dewey that most credit is 
given for initiating the really modern movement in education.’” 
He says that, because of Dewey more than anyone else, progressive 
education has accepted as a function of the school that it shall serve 
as a laboratory where the child can conduct himself as an experi- 
mentalist. Dewey has also done much to point out the implications 
of psychology and biology for progressive education. 

Just exactly when the term “progressive’’ began to be applied to 
the “new education movement” in America is not easy to say. In 
1912 Parker used the terms “progressive school” and “‘progressives”’ 
in designation of those who accepted Froebel’s fundamental educa- 
tional principles but did not consider it necessary to follow his par- 
ticular devices, as contrasted with the followers of Miss Blow, who 
believed it necessary to follow Froebel’s particular devices. Parker 


tSamuel C. Parker, A Textbook in the History of Modern Elementary Education, 
p. 471. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. 


2 Isaac Doughton, Modern Public Education, p. 607. New York: D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., 1935. 


3 Samuel C. Parker, op. cit., p. 457. 
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associates John Dewey with the progressive group by giving him 
credit for demonstrating the impossibility of the symbolism of Froe- 
bel and for pointing out the desirability of making school activities 
really representative of current life. 

McMurry’ in 1914 used the term “progressives” as descriptive 
of those associated with reform movements advocating radical 
changes in educational practice. 

Scott Nearing gave the title The New Education: A Review of 
Progressive Educational Movements of the Day* to a book published 
in 1915. His use of the term “‘progressive’’ in the title of his book 
seems to be synonymous with the ‘“‘new education” (the term he 
used throughout the book) rather than with the present concept of 
“progressive.” 

John Dewey? in a book copyrighted in 1916 includes a chapter en- 
titled ‘‘Education as Conservative and Progressive.’’ He used the 
term ‘progressive’ for the theory that education is a constant re- 
organizing or reconstructing of experience which adds to the mean- 
ing of the experience and which increases the ability to direct the 
course of subsequent experience. 

Summary and conclusion.—From the evidence presented it should 
be clear that the term “progressive education” is not to be associated 
only with the advent of the Progressive Education Association. 
Various persons have used the term at different times and not al- 
ways with the same specific meaning. It has been used to designate 
a theory and method of education based on principles set forth by 
Rousseau. The term “progressive” has been used in a general sense 
to denominate educational reformers who protested against methods 
of instruction which they regarded as vain, memory-cramming, for- 
mal, and utterly out of keeping with the natural development of 
children and who therefore offered substitute methods calling into 
action the understanding of children, eliciting their interests, and 
imparting life to instruction. The new education movement in Amer- 


* Charles McMurry, Conflicting Principles in Teaching and How To Adjust Them, 
pp. 261-67. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. 


2Scott Nearing, The New Education: A Review of Progressive Educational Move- 
ments of the Day. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1915. 


3 John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1916. 
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ica was described as “‘progressive’”’ by various writers. Dewey used 
“progressive” in a more specific sense as denoting his own theory 
that education is a constant reconstruction of experience. Since 1919 
the term has come to be associated with the purpose and the prin- 
ciples of education professed by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, which at the outset regarded itself as a forward movement 
maintaining that education should be based on such principles as 
“freedom to develop naturally; interest as the motivating influence; 
guidance and leadership as the function of the teacher; intelligent 
study of pupil development; attention to health and physical 
growth; and close co-operation of school and home to meet the 
learner’s needs.””* 

Despite a century of use, the term “progressive” as applied to 
education has been employed in a sense generally consistent with the 
definition given earlier in this treatise. During that time “progres- 
sive’ has been used consistently as indicative of efforts advocating 
reform of educational methods and practices so that they will be 
more in keeping with the natural development, needs, and interests 
of children than are formal and conventional practices so common 
in schools. Those who use the term, whether or not they be members 
of the Progressive Education Association, should be especially care- 
ful not to include under the term “progressive education” principles 
or practices inconsistent with the meaning established by long usage. 


bf 


t Frederick G. Bonser, Life Needs and Education, p. 10. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1932. 
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* 


STUDY of the case histories of forty pupils who because of read- 
A ing failure were sent to the diagnostic school of the San Fran- 
cisco public-school system gave in perspective a synopsis of the 
changes in personality, behavior, and social adjustment that oc- 
cur in nonreaders, the attitude of school authorities toward them, 
and the outcome when they are taught to read. These pupils pos- 
sessed normal intelligence or above, normal English vocabularies, 
and no noticeable physical defects. 

Each case history contained (1) a sheet, filled in by one of the 
thirty-two school principals involved, showing the nature of the 
problem, giving a picture of the personality and conduct of the child, 
both favorable and unfavorable, stating the probable causes of the 
given condition, and recommending steps needed for improvement; 
(2) a physician’s report on the child’s physical condition; (3) the 
results of mental and performance tests; (4) a social worker’s sum- 
mary of the home and social life, along with other pertinent environ- 
mental factors; (5) reports of the interviews of a psychiatric social 
worker with parents, relatives, child, and social agencies; and (6) a 
report concerning the child, his personality, behavior, and work as 
observed (without knowledge of previous records) by the diagnostic 
schoolteacher, an understanding woman of exceptional teaching 
ability. Progress notes were included. 

From the study of each case a page summary was prepared to give 
as clear a picture as possible of the child’s personality as expressed in 
each of the three worlds in which his life revolves—home, school, and 
the world outside both home and school—and an estimation was 

t This study has been supported by a grant from the Child Neurology Research of 
the Friedsam Foundation. It has been conducted under the sponsorship of the Depart- 


ment of Pediatrics and the Division of Neuropsychiatry of the Department of Medicine 
of the School of Medicine of Stanford University at San Francisco, California. 
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made in general terms of the degree of security experienced in each. 
When the cases were arranged according to the number of years of 
failure, from one to nine (usually with promotion regardless of ac- 
complishment), a fairly definite pattern seemed to evolve in changes 
of attitude, of social adjustment, and of conduct as the long years of 
failure mounted with the accompaniment of disgrace and oppro- 
brium. 
CHANGES IN ATTITUDES 


When, on starting to school (the first big step into the outside 
world), the child who had previously won a place as the equal or the 
superior of his fellows found himself an inferior and a failure no 
matter how hard he tried, he would be expected to exhibit the atti- 
tudes of bewilderment and embarrassment, with emotional settings 
of deprecation or protestation, which the principals reported in this 
first stage. In the second stage the forty-two terms used by the prin- 
cipals showed that, as the position of being a scholastic inferior be- 
came still more unendurable, a need was felt to gain recognition in 
some attention-getting way, which apparently satisfied for a time 
and served as a refuge in times of derision. Since, however, the child 
still occupied the place of a simpleton, there was aroused, in the 
third stage, a continually growing antagonism, expressed by fifty- 
one terms such as “sulky,” “‘balky,” “resentful.” Nor was it long 
before this antagonism was tinged with desire for revenge, even 
animosity, because of the child’s being considered a fool by his 
teacher and classmates; and in the fourth stage he was described by 
such words as “mean,” “hateful,” and “spiteful.” In the fifth stage, 
after the child had spent months or years of going through the mo- 
tions of learning to read and meeting with no further results than 
wretched failure, condemnation, and repression (in order that the 
progress of the successful classmates might not be interfered with), a 
beginning disintegration of the personality could be traced, which 
was detectable along four main lines: 

1. There was a lowering of the standards necessary for mental 
achievement, which was complained of by the school officials in tones 
of exasperation as if most of them had thought the lowering wilful 
and had treated it as such. It would obviously seem impossible for a 
child to maintain interest, attention, application, concentration, and 
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co-operation in a school subject in which he is merely a miserable 
onlooker, prodded and mortified day after day and year after year to 
exhibit his stupidity in the presence of his rivals. 

2. A sense of self-depreciation, described as “‘lack of initiative,” 
“Jack of self-confidence,” “lack of responsibility,” and the like, ac- 
companied and succeeded the lowering of standards. 

3. Bodily reactions to failure, comparable to the mental reactions, 
were noticeable as months and years dragged by without ability to 
participate in any class activities connected with reading. These 
were indicated by (a) lowering of the body tone, especially in pos- 
ture; (b) inhibition of normal activity, described as “acting tired,” 
“lethargic,” “slow,” “sluggish”; or (c) the opposite, overactivity, 
described in such terms as “jerks,” “‘very restless,” “overwrought,” 
and a “bundle of nerves.” 

4. In the pupils of submissive temperaments there developed 
withdrawal from the reality that they could not face and still save 
their self-respect, while in those of aggressive makeup antisocial 
attitudes were found. In their incipient retreat into an unreal and 
more pleasant world within the mind, pupils were complained of 
as “sitting and staring vacantly,” ‘‘not listening,” “being absent- 
minded or very forgetful.” To describe a later stage of the retreat, 
principals used fifty-eight terms such as “dazed,” ‘‘queer,”’ “‘tragic,”’ 
“secretive,” “dejected,” “moody,” and “abnormal.” In only two 
subjects did similar attitudes occur at home. Thirty-eight per cent 
of the pupils had reached the stage of sitting inertly and doing no 
work whatever—an inhibition of both mental and physical ac- 
tivity. 

The loss of the use of mental power from the inhibiting effect of 
failure was clearly shown in every case in which a Binet mental 
rating had been given more than once. The second rating in this 
series was invariably lower by from seven to thirty-one points, the 
average decrease being fifteen points. For sixteen cases the numbers 
of points lost were as follows: 7, 7, 8, 9, 10, 10, 11, 12, 12, 13, 15, 17, 
18, 28, 28, 31. 

CHANGES IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

Since success in life depends, in large part, on ability to adjust 

one’s self to others and to work with them, changes in social adapta- 
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tion were studied in the cases of these children who had been treated 
as normal for the first six years of life and then, for reasons not 
understood by them, found their status lowered in school to that of 
subnormals whose weaknesses were exhibited and commented on 
unfavorably and impatiently in the presence of their rivals for 
success and for the approval of the presiding authority. They lost 
faith in their own abilities, and the group of other pupils and the 
teacher remained as possible causes of the mortifying position. 
Suspicious of the group and wondering if its members were “putting 
something over,” the victims commonly would first get even by 
annoying the other pupils or interfering with their work. Obtaining 
no improvement from these tactics, 38 per cent of the failing pupils 
finally turned away from their school playmates, unable to mix with 
them socially. Next, distrust extended to the teacher, first shown as 
antagonism, which was later tinged with revenge. Finally, the failing 
pupils became overtly antisocial. 

The principals reported that only 13 per cent of these pupils made 
satisfactory social adjustments at school; 30 per cent showed hos- 
tility; 10 per cent were revengeful and unable to mix socially; 20 per 
cent did not mix at all; and 20 per cent had become distinctly 
antisocial. (Three records, 8 per cent of the cases, were incomplete.) 
In contrast to this discouraging state of affairs, investigation of the 
home environments disclosed that there 65 per cent of the pupils, 
instead of 13 per cent, had made at least satisfactory adjustments 
(half of them, excellent adjustments). Twenty per cent had attained 
a fair degree of adjustment; 5 per cent, a little; and 7 per cent, a poor 
degree of social security. (For one pupil there was no report.) 

In the understanding, helpful atmosphere of the diagnostic school, 
where these pupils were really learning to read, still another picture 
was presented. Sixty per cent gave no trouble whatever in their so- 
cial relations. Seven per cent were hostile at first, but, because no 
rivals were present and all were working to overcome their handi- 
caps, two lost their hostility. Twenty per cent were unable to mix at 
first, but half of these improved greatly during their stay for diag- 
nostic study and none were overtly antisocial. Thus the theory that 
social security is fostered by passing pupils along when the necessary 
foundations for other school grades have not been gained (and 
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grades are still with us) may be seriously questioned. In this study 
the social adjustment in 87 per cent of the cases investigated was re- 
ported as becoming increasingly unsatisfactory at school year by 
year, but the maladjustment largely disappeared with success in 
learning to read. 

CONDUCT CHANGES 

This section describes changes exclusive of social adjustment of 
individuals. In the first year misbehavior was sporadic and impul- 
sive, as if the frustration in the use of innate capacities had suddenly 
culminated in small infractions of the code of school behavior. By 
the second year of failure the sense of injustice apparently flared up 
more frequently within the pupils, and minor violations of school 
rules increased. With this feeling of injustice came an awareness of 
the danger of being relegated to the depths of insignificance, and 
lively splashings in the quiet school waters took place regardless of 
consequences, disapproval being preferable to no attention what- 
ever, particularly if the means used to obtain attention aroused in 
classmates a shocked amazement at such temerity. 

By the third year of failure, as content subjects demanding reading 
ability were added to the curriculum, all failing pupils were strug- 
gling desperately to keep from being submerged and having their 
school heads held under the water level of school success. The meth- 
ods adopted were fighting, disobeying, showing temper, and the like. 
From the fourth year of failure on, the same parting of the ways was 
found in conduct as was found in social changes. The pupils with 
submissive tendencies gave up and retreated from the shameful 
reality, which they no longer had courage to face, into a world within 
their own minds, a world filled with fascinating fantasies, such as 
being a hero admired by all or wielding power as a leader over class- 
mates. 

The pupils with more aggressive tendencies (43 per cent) gained 
compensatory satisfaction through careers of open defiance, which 
extended by degrees to embrace any and all authority and which 
were often later reinforced by the herd approval of a gang. This reac- 
tion was illustrated by such misconduct as stealing, truancy, in- 
solence, cruelty, cheating, swearing, smoking, breaking all laws, and 
sex offenses. The greater part of this misconduct cleared up when 
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the pupils were taught to read. Here the conclusion must be drawn 
that in the long run, when pupils of normal or higher intelligence are 
not taught the work of each term but are promoted only to “save 
face,” inferiority and antisocial feelings become intensified to an 
unbearable degree because of the realization that the position of sub- 
normals is inescapable for them during the remainder of their school 
lives. 
SECURITY AND CHANGES IN ATTITUDES, SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT, AND CONDUCT 

These changes were found to be modified by the degree of intel- 
ligence possessed by the child and the degree of security found in the 
home. Social security is also an influential factor. It was discovered 
that the higher the intelligence, the more intolerant the child was of 
the ignominy of failure and the greater the rebellion or the shut-in 
effect. Dull children, always accustomed to lower planes of accom- 
plishment, did not react with the intensity shown by those of greater 
mental endowment. Since, as demonstrated above, one effect of 
continued failure is a resultant lowering of the intelligence quotient, 
that is, an inhibition of the use of mental power in varying degrees, 
it would follow that the intelligence quotients mentioned are prob- 
ably lower than the native endowment that they are supposed to 
indicate. 

Home insecurity, as would be expected, proved to be more dev- 
astating in its effects than a lowered estimation in the eyes of the 
child’s fellows in the neighborhood, although both are important in 
maintaining a well-balanced personality. An exception to the buffer- 
like, protective effect of home security against the undermining 
ravages of school insecurity occurred during the first year or two 
of reading failure. The cause of this exception seemed to be that 
the child, accustomed to an unusually high degree of security in 
home and social life during the preschool years, could not reconcile 
the sudden reversal of position from satisfaction to misery; from 
victorious to futile efforts; from approval to disapproval, scorn, and 
ridicule. 

Though all intelligent parents find it difficult to accept reading 
failure in their offspring, because to them such failure connotes 
mental deficiency, the oversolicitous parents were the most non- 
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plused and chagrined over the failure of their children, who had 
hitherto been considered almost perfect. These parents became emo- 
tional, critical, and fault-finding, especially when the failure of the 
school to accomplish the task that it had set out to do was followed 
by their own failure to teach the children to read. Their failure 
proved to them the guilt of the children who were “bright and could 
learn to read if only they would try hard enough,” and the parents 
believed that the disgrace necessitated punishment and deprivation 
of privileges instead of the usual love. This bewildering change 
caused in the child a state of deep distress, with which he was unable 
to cope beyond withdrawal from such unbearable realities or rebel- 
lion at the injustice of such treatment. 

In 70 per cent of the cases of pupils who had failed in reading, 
there was a record of having been nagged, punished, ridiculed, or 
scorned at home, this treatment extending at times to persecution in 
varying degrees for bringing disgrace on the family name, especially 
when the parents, in despair, tried to take on the role of teacher, with 
disastrous effects on the child, the parents, and the peace of the 
home. Thus the degree of security that children should feel in their 
homes was unmistakably lowered, in half of the cases seriously, be- 
cause the school had not taught these pupils to read. 


OUTCOME OF DIAGNOSTIC STUDY AND PLANS 


Of the forty reading failures investigated, 5 per cent had left the 
city before the study of their cases had been completed; 78 per 
cent learned to read satisfactorily (some well and some merely 
up to grade); 13 per cent achieved fair reading ability as far as they 
could be followed; and 5 per cent had acquired the necessary founda- 
tion and were beginning to read before they disappeared. One pupil, 
because individual instruction was withdrawn too soon, lost the good 
start that he had made. 

There was no mystery about the results achieved, although three 
conditions seemed absolutely essential before reading techniques 
could be acquired. (1) These pupils were not taught by any single 
method but by the best of any method which was found to be suit- 
able for each case, whether it included phonic, kinaesthetic, or other 
means of teaching. In other words, allowances were made for indi- 
vidual differences in learning. (2) No child was forced to go any 
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faster than the pace at which he could master the necessary basic 
steps. (3) Most important and difficult, the paralyzing inhibitions 
that blocked all mental activity as soon as the word “reading” ap- 
peared in consciousness had to be broken down and a receptive atti- 
tude established. The stage was not set consciously for this result, 
but the leaven began to work as soon as the unfortunates were made 
to feel welcome in the classroom, to feel that they were really 
wanted, that everyone was looking for ways to help them, that no- 
body blamed them for their predicament, and that all made al- 
lowances for possible contributing factors. This attitude was such a 
radical change from their former situation, in which they had been 
regarded as something between nuisances and criminals, that many 
could not believe it was not a false front. The atmosphere conferred 
by the attempt of all pupils present to overcome a handicap was 
contagious. Then, as pride of accomplishment overcame tendencies 
to backslide, the results became most gratifying. 

Reading success was not the whole of the story. As school security 
improved and the victim of reading failure could hold up his head as 
an equal of his classmates, the previous suspicious, resentful, and 
revengeful misbehavior dropped off, including even stealing and 
truancy, and better social relations ensued at school; social security 
improved along with school security. Moreover, when the family 
discovered that it was not being disgraced by subnormal school ac- 
tions, the child was reinstated as a normal member, pressure was 
removed, reproaches and reviling gave way to approval and praise, 
and the home security of the child was raised to a comforting degree. 
Thus correction of the reading inability raised not only the school 
security but the social and the very important home security as well. 
In the few cases in which the home situation was too serious to 
change, the children seemed to gain a staying force from their newly 
found school and social securities—a resiliency, so to speak, that 
enabled them to withstand the strains and the stresses in the home. 


ATTITUDE OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
Toward these failures four of the thirty-two principals had 
adopted an understanding attitude. These principals stated plainly 
that the school failure had altered the personalities and the conduct 
of the pupils. However, the other twenty-eight principals and their 
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teachers were, for the most part, impatient, exasperated, intolerant, 
and condemnatory. Their course of throwing the blame entirely on 
the child and his home could not be supported on investigation and 
was disproved when the pupils learned to read. In many cases an 
isolated fact or two about the home conditions had been heard of 
and, without knowledge of other compensating factors, brought 
about a judgment against the home. It is unfortunate that no way 
has been found for the school to obtain a better understanding of the 
home lives of pupils living in strata of society different from that of 
the teaching profession, not only for the sake of better evaluation of 
facts but also for an understanding of forces molding the child’s per- 
sonality which vitally affect the ultimate aim of education. 

The low mentalities complained of turned out to be intelligence 
quotients of 87, 91, 96, 99, 102, 103, 107, and one of superior rating. 
The poor physical conditions said to be at the root of the trouble 
were not found by the examining physicians, while only two of the 
seven auditory and visual defects complained of could be substanti- 
ated. Neither could be verified the aphasia, psychopathic tenden- 
cies, mirror-writing, nervous shock, frail mind, and other factors that 
had been blamed. Obviously, in most of these cases the school au- 
thorities—teachers and principals—had been tragically ignorant of 
the real difficulties that the pupils were experiencing. 


SUMMARY 


After thirty-two schools had looked at their nonreaders of normal 
mentality and found that, although these pupils had become badly 
adjusted in school, home, and social life, they were unable to help in 
readjusting them, another school (one in which skilful techniques in 
beginning reading were used) looked at these same nonreaders and 
made satisfactory readers of 78 per cent of them and fair readers of 
13 per cent, not by the use of one method alone but by any and all 
methods applicable. As a result these erstwhile failing pupils were 
helped to overcome the maladjustments which arose from the non- 
reading. 

As a preventive measure, a plea is made for special training for 
teachers of beginning reading that they may become masters of the 
art of teaching the subject no matter what individual differences in 
the learning process are encountered. 


























SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. II 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anv NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


* 


HE January number of the Elementary School Journal presented 

selected references on general administration, state school ad- 
ministration, city school administration, and supervision. The refer- 
ences presented in this article are concerned with teaching staff, 
school finance, business management, and public relations. The 
period covered in the selection of the references is November 1, 
1938, to October 31, 1939. 


TEACHING STAFF 

60. Bimson, OLIVER H. Participation of School Personnel in Administration. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: Oliver H. Bimson (assistant superintendent of 
schools), 1939. Pp. xii+118. 
An evaluation of suggested principles of school administration which were 
assembled by the author from an extensive survey of the literature of this field. 

61. CHamBERS, M. M. “Legislation Touching Teachers,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIV (September, 1939), 74, 76. 
Summarizes recent legislation enacted in the several states concerning changes 
in certification laws and new stipulations regarding teachers’ contracts, sal- 
aries, and retirement. 

62. CooKE, DENNIS H. Administering the Teaching Personnel. Chicago: Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+348. 
A comprehensive treatment of major problems pertaining to teaching staff, 

- with emphasis on the human factors involved. 

63. Critical Analysis of Teacher Tenure Legislation. Washington: Committee 
on Tenure, National Education Association, 1939. Pp. 32. 
On the basis of a critical analysis of present tenure legislation and its opera- 
tion, principles are suggested for the formulation of new legislation. 

64. Davis, Haze. “Nation-wide Salary Situation,”’ Nation’s Schools, XXIV 
(October, 1939), 23-25. 


See also Item 455 (Pittenger) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Urges improvement in the quality of teaching as a means of raising the prestige 
of the profession and of securing public support for placing salaries on a pro- 
fessional basis. 


EELLS, KENNETH W. “Measuring Teacher Load,” WNation’s Schools, 


XXIII (February, 1939), 49-51. 

Illustrates the application of the Douglass formula in accounting for variable 
factors in measuring teacher load. Norms are shown for teachers and groups 
of schools, based on reports from 4,502 teachers in 200 schools included in the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 


ELSBREE, WILLARD S. The American Teacher. New York: American Book 


Co., 1939. Pp. x+566. 
Traces the development since Colonial times of teacher preparation, methods 
of teaching, supervision, and various factors pertaining to teacher welfare. 


ELSBREE, WILLARD S., and SyKEs, Eart F. “Single Salary Schedule,” 


Nation’s Schools, XXIII (June, 1939), 53-55. 


A report of a study of policies and practices in twenty-two cities with popula- 
tions of thirty thousand to sixty thousand which use single-salary schedules. 


HERRICK, JOHN H. “Staff Personnel Practices in Ohio School Districts,”’ 


Ohio Schools, XVII (April, 1939), 180-81. 


A summary of the findings from an investigation of existing policies for dealing 
with staff personnel problems in 405 cities, villages, and districts of Ohio. 


Progress and Problems in Equal Pay for Equal Work. Washington: Com- 


mittee on Equal Opportunity, National Education Association, 19309. 
Pp. 30. 

Report of a study on the status of salary inequalities among teachers on the 
basis of (1) level taught, (2) sex, and (3) race. 


The Rural Teacher’s Economic Status. Research Bulletin of the National 


Education Association, Vol. XVII, No. 1. Washington: Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 1939. Pp. 1-62. 

Report of a survey of rural teachers in twenty states in 1936-37. Presents data 
regarding (1) professional status; (2) family responsibilities and living condi- 
tions; (3) transportation facilities; (4) cultural, recreational, and economic 
opportunities; and (5) financial status, including salaries. 


Salaries of School Employees, 1938-39. Research Bulletin of the National 


Education Association, Vol. XVII, No. 2. Washington: Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 1939. Pp. 67-06. 
Summarizes the findings of a survey of salaries paid to all types of school 
employees during 1938-39 in 1,850 cities. 


SCHELLHAMMER, FrEp M. “It Takes More than Pedagogy,” WNation’s 


Schools, XXIV (September, 1939), 62-63. 
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Asserts that superintendents look for personality in the applicant for teaching 
and that teacher-training institutions do not give enough consideration to such 
factors as appearance, speech, conduct, social traits, and culture. 


Scott, CEcIL WINFIELD, and REED, CAtvin H. “Salaries and Turnover,” 


School Executive, LVIII (August, 1939), 26-27. 

A report on trends of salary and turnover of educational workers in public 
high schools of Nebraska from 1925-26 through 1937-38. The results indicate 
a positive relation between salary and turnover. 


“Supreme Court Decisions on Tenure,” Journal of the National Education 


Association, XXVII (November, 1938), 241. 

Explains basic differences in two apparently contradictory decisions made by 
the United States Supreme Court on protection to teachers by tenure laws in 
New Jersey and Indiana. 


Teachers in Rural Communities. Washington: Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Rural Teacher, National Education Association, 
1939. Pp. 128. 

A report of study of income, expenditures, living conditions, and cultural op- 
portunities of eleven thousand rural teachers in 1936-37. 


ScHOOL FINANCE! 


. BROWNELL, S. M. “Shall It Be ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ on Federal Aid?” School and 


Society, XLIX (May 27, 1939), 668-71. 


Discusses seven questions pertinent to current proposals for federal aid for 
schools. 


». CHAMBERS, M. M. “New Laws on School Finance,” Nation’s Schools, 


XXIV (August, 1939), 31-32. 
Summarizes recent school-finance legislation in twelve states and points out 
that some progress and some backward slips appear in these laws. 


. CutsHoLM, Lestie L. “An Argument for Federal Aid,” School and Society, 


XLIX (May 20, 1939), 640-42. 

Considers federal taxation with respect to its effect on the operation of the 
public schools under the existing plan of leaving the general financial support 
of the schools to state and local governmental units. Points out the uneven 
burden of taxes and advocates federal aid as a solution to this problem. 


. Dewey, H. E. “The State vs. the Community in School Finance,” Ameri- 


can School Board Journal, XCVIII (June, 1939), 19-20. 


Indicates trends in state aid for schools from 1929-30 to 1935-36 and notes 
the need for improvement in state tax systems. 


t See also Item 532 (Edwards) in the list of selected references appearing in the 


October, 1939, number of the School Review. 
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Epwarps, NEWTON, and RicuEy, HERMAN G. The Extent of Equalization 
Secured through State School Funds. Advisory Committee on Education, 
Staff Study No. 6. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. 
Pp. viii+56. 

A discussion of the extent to which states have distributed their school funds 
to areas most in need of financial assistance. 


EGGERT, WALTER A. The Legal Basis and Present Status of Short-Term 
Borrowing for School Purposes. Chicago: Private edition distributed by 
the University of Chicago Libraries, 1939. Pp. x+248. 

A review of statutory provisions and important judicial decisions regarding 
short-term loans and an analysis of statistical data pertaining to the use of 
such loans in financing local school systems in the states. 


Financial Support, Financial: Ability, and Inequalities Existing in Various 
School Systems in Kentucky. Educational Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 2. 
Frankfort, Kentucky: State Department of Education, 1939. 

Deals with the financial support, the financial ability, and the inequalities ex- 
isting in the various school districts of Kentucky. 


Grace, A. G., and Mor, G. A. State Aid and School Costs. The Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State 
of New York. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+ 
400. 

An analysis of the effects of the present program of state aid and recommenda- 
tions for the revision of the existing system of school-district organization and 
state aid. 


Hatc, Ropert Murray. “The Outlook for School Finance in the Light 
of Recent Trends,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (May, 1939), 
656-63. 

Contends that adequate financial support of public education rests ultimately 
on a sound system of general taxation and points out five trends resulting from 
recent economic conditions and changes in methods of taxation. 


HAMILTON, ROBERT R. Selected Legal Problems in Providing Federal Aid 
for Education. Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 7. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. x +72. 

This study deals with “The Legal Status of Federal Appropriations to the 
States for Educational Purposes,” “The Constitutionality of Equalization Aid 
in the States,” and the “Legal Aspects of Public School Pupil Transportation.” 


HEER, CLARENCE. Federal Aid and the Tax Problem. Advisory Committee 
on Education, Staff Study No. 4. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1939. Pp. x+102. 

Advocates federal aid for education as a better means of raising new money 
for schools and discusses this plan from four points of view: fiscal adequacy, 
administrative efficiency, equity, and economic effects. 
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87. Jupp, CHartEs H. “Federal Aid to Education,” School and Society, XLIX 
(May 6, 1939), 557-62. 
Reviews past and present programs of federal aid for education and explains 
the changes that have recently been made in the American educational sys- 
tem. Proposes that the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools enter on a campaign for the purpose of making the people of this 
territory aware of crucial social needs. 

88. McCuistIon, Frep. “Support of Public Education in the United States: 
With Special Reference to Negro Schools,” Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, XII (January, 1939), 257-63. 
Presents comparative data regarding the cost of education and of other gov- 
ernmental functions, the ability of various states to support education, the 
expenditures for white and Negro schools in the South, and sources of public- 
school funds. 


89. Mort, Paut R. “Rational Bases for Federal Aid,’ Nation’s Schools, 
XXIII (April, 1939), 27-28. 
Suggests that federal aid be distributed to support an accepted foundation 
program rather than on the basis of equalization formulas. 


go. Mort, Paut R., LAWLER, EUGENE S., and Associates. Principles and 
Methods of Distributing Federal Aid for Education. Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education, Staff Study No. 5. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1939. Pp. x+100. 
Presents various distribution plans which have particular relevance to the 
problem of reducing inequalities in educational opportunity. 


g1. Scott, IRA O. “School Finance Laws in Kansas,”’ Nation’s Schools, XXIII 
(February, 1939), 60, 62. 
Asserts that new budgets, operation on a cash basis, and tax-limitation laws 
in Kansas have compelled careful educational planning so that present in- 
adequate funds are purchasing a quality of school service equal to that of a 
more affluent period. 


92. Tax Legislation Affecting State School Revenues, 1934-38. Research Bulle- 
tin of the National Education Association, Vol. XVII, No. 3. Washing- 
ton: Research Division of the National Education Association, 1939. 
Pp. 99-158. 
Reviews changes made from 1934 to 1938 in state tax laws affecting public 
education. 


BusINESS MANAGEMENT 


93. ATtIcKs, Kersey C. “Adjustment of School Furniture,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXVIII (October, 1939), 208-0. 
Notes effects of improper adjustment of school seating and offers suggestions 
for improving these conditions. 
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. BENNETT, H. E. “For Better School Auditorium Seating,” American 


School Board Journal, XCIX (July, 1939), 50-51. 

Defends upholstered seats for the school auditorium on the bases of drawing 
power, comfort as a factor in receptivity of the audience, and acoustical 
balance. 


EELLS, WALTER Crossy. ‘Evaluating the School Plant,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIII (May, 1939), 60, 62, 64. 
Discusses the criteria used by the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards for evaluating the school plant. 


GRUELLE, OrIE P. State Insurance of Public School Property in Kentucky. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XI, No. 3. Lexington, 
Kentucky: College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1939. 
Pp. 136. 

An analysis of the state-insurance law of Kentucky and a proposal for amend- 
ment of this law to include public-school property. Includes a digest of state- 
insurance laws of other states. 


Handbook of Instructions for the Classification of School Expenditures. Bul- 
letin of the California State Department of Education, No. 4. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of Education, 1939. Pp. x+-64. 
A serviceable guide for local school officials who are responsible for public- 
school financial accounting. 


HeErttHy, LESTER B. ‘Expenditures for School Plant Operation,” School 
Life, XXIV (April, 1939), 204. 
Reports comparative data from a study of amounts expended for school-plant 
operation in cities of 100,000 or more for the years 1930, 1934, and 1936. 


Lick1nG, R. H. “The Inventory—an Indispensable Part of an Efficiently 
Administered School,” American School Board Journal, XCVIII (May, 
1939), 51-52. 

Describes a record form for a systematic inventory and appraisal of equip- 
ment so constructed that it becomes a part of the accounting system and can 
be filled out largely by teachers. 


Morpuet, Epcar L. “Equipment and Supplies for Small Schools,” A meri- 
can School Board Journal, XCIX (July, 1939), 19-21, 92. 
Discusses purchasing problems in the small independent school contrasted 
with the small school in a large administrative unit. Suggests criteria and 
specifications in planning equipment needs. 


PacE, Frank A. “Buying for Schools,” American School Board Journal, 
XCVIII (March, 1939), 18, 101. 
Explains how the purchasing agent can learn more about the use of the goods 
and the services that he provides in relation to educational objectives. 


PARKER, LAURENCE. “Ways To Save on Building Maintenance and Up- 
keep,”’ American School Board Journal, XCIX (July, 1939), 56, 86. 
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Suggests forty-eight ways of effecting economies within existing maintenance 
budgets. 


REEDER, WARD G. The Administration of Pupil Transportation. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Educators’ Press, 1939. Pp. xii+200. 
Includes valuable information and suggestions regarding cost, methods, regu- 
lations, and standards of service in pupil transportation. 


REEDER, WARD G. “The Improvement of Public-School Business Ad- 
ministration,” American School Board Journal, XCVIII (April, 1939), 
21-22. 

Summarizes certain accomplishments of research in public-school business ad- 
ministration and presents several problems in need of further research. 


School Buildings and Equipment. American Council on Education Studies, 
Series I, Vol. III, No. 8. Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1939. Pp. viiit+3o. 

Discusses the various influences affecting school-plant planning and the major 
research problems in this area. 


SUFFIELD, C. L. “Instructional-Supply Administration,” American School 
Board Journal, XCVIII (April, 1939), 25-28. 
Discusses two points of view with respect to procedures for the administra- 
tion of instructional supplies. Presents charts of data from a study of prac- 
tices in the public schools of California. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Asupy, Lyte W. “Public Relations Tasks for Teacher Organizations,” 
Nation’s Schools, XXIV (September, 1939), 28-29. 
Discusses the democratic right of teachers to influence public opinion and the 


responsibilities of the profession in supplementing the public-relations program 
of the school. 


BROWNING, R. W. “Relations with Parents,” School Executive, LVIII 
(February, 1939), 25-26. 
Discusses the philosophy underlying school relations with parents and de- 
scribes the measures employed to establish wholesome relations between a 
junior high school and its supporting community in Kansas. 


DaLtuHorP, CuHarLEs J. “An Auditorium To Serve Schools and City,” 
American School Board Journal, XCVIII (June, 1939), 25-27. 
Describes an auditorium and arena, erected and controlled by the board of 
education, to care for school and municipal events. 


EDUCATIONAL PoLiciES ComMIssION. Social Services and the Schools. 
Washington: National Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1939. Pp. xii+148. 

Describes the interrelations of public school, library, recreation, health, and 
welfare services. Defines a framework of social policy which would provide 
for all necessary services through the elimination of undesirable duplications. 
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FLoyp, Epwin B. “Enlightening Public Opinion,” Nation’s Schools, XXIV 
(October, 1939), 57. 
Urges that the schools must hold themselves responsible for the development 
of new goals of co-operation, scientific thinking, and considerate group action. 


GRUHN, WILLIAM T., and DattHorP, CHaRLEs J. ‘Teachers Should Meet 
John Citizen,” Journal of Education, CXXII (February, 1939), 54-55. 
Suggests that the entire teaching staff share the responsibilities of public rela- 
tions through participation in community affairs. 


HARRAL, STEWART. “The Technique of Press Relations,”’ Nation’s Schools, 
XXIV (August, 1939), 18. 
Lists nine general principles for the school administrator to consider in his 
relations with the press. 


MAL? :r, Jutrus B. School and Community. The Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi+360. 

Deals with the social and the economic backgrounds of educational problems 
in representative areas of the state of New York. 


SmitH, GeorGE A. “So the Public Will Know,” Nation’s Schools, XXIII 
(April, 1939), 62. 
Describes how a school district in Pennsylvania, to arouse public interest, 
issued an appropriate illustrated booklet as a celebration of an anniversary of 
the high school. 


Taytor, MitiicEnt J. “Interpreting the School to Home and Commu- 
nity,” School Life, XXIV (June, 1939), 263-65. 
Points out that education needs the understanding and support of the home 
and advocates that the teacher serve his school as an individual public-relations 
worker. 


Uxiricu, Ferrx H. “Does Your Chamber of Commerce Offer Adequate 

Literature on the City’s Schools?” Clearing House, XIII (April, 1939), 
476-77. 
Discusses types of information found in literature of chambers of commerce 
in sixty-three cities. Suggests that school administrators work with their 
chambers of commerce to improve the character of information disseminated 
regarding education. 


YEAGER, Witttam A. Home-School-Community Relations. Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania: University Book Store, University of Pittsburgh, 1939. 
Pp. xii+524. 
A discussion of numerous service and functional relations of schools with the 
home and the community. Emphasizes the need for leadership on the part 
of school authorities in developing co-operative enterprise among all agencies 
concerned with the educational welfare of children. 








Educational Writings 
* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


ScHOOL MANAGEMENT FOSTERING DEMOcRACY.—Serious concern for the fu- 
ture of the democratic way of life has caused a variety of groups to make critical 
examinations of their own practices. In particular, schools have become con- 
cerned about the opportunities of teachers to participate in activities which 
would give realistic experience in the desirable methods of democracy. For 
this reason one especially welcomes the volume which presents the proceedings 
of the Eighth Annual Conference for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools held by the Department of Education of the University of 
Chicago during the summer of 1939.t The book has been conveniently arranged 
in six parts: ‘Principles of Democratic Administration,” “Training Personnel 
for Effective Participation in Democratic School Administration,” “Organizing 
a School System for Democratic Administration,” “Importance of Democratic 
Practices in the Instruction and Management of Pupils,” “Examples of Demo- 
cratic Practices in Educational Administration,” and an appendix which con- 
tains the constitution and by-laws of a teachers’ council, a selected bibliography, 
and a list of the persons who attended the conference. 

Anyone who has given serious consideration to the social implications of 
democracy versus dictatorships and to the present dangers confronting democ- 
racies will find in this volume a great many things to stimulate his thinking 
about the part which school and classroom management can play in safe- 
guarding democracy. The book is not a compendium on social policy or school 
administration or classroom teaching, but it does focus attention on some 
crucial points which all teachers and administrators could afford to rethink. 
Especially challenging are the chapters dealing with ‘““Democracy as an Agent 
of Social Control,” “Difficulties Inherent in the Development of Democratic 
Procedures in City School Administration,” and ‘“How Much Freedom Should 
Pupils Be Granted To Choose Their Experiences in Learning?” 

The reviewer wishes to call attention to a phase of this problem which here- 
tofore has received little attention: the techniques or the procedures which 
represent effective group methods for dealing with a problem or for implement- 
ing social change. We have become so habituated to speech-making, voting on 


t Democratic Practices in School Administration. Compiled and edited by William C. 
Reavis. Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Conference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools, 1939. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
Pp. x+214. $2.00. 
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something, and committee reporting that it is difficult to shift to other useful 
means. What are the occasions for which we need to have group meetings? 
What are the most effective techniques for different types of situations? By 
what methods can a group move from present status to a desired objective? 
School administration should help teachers to understand the intricacies of 
social processes and should give teachers practice in the techniques of group 
methods. Democratic methods in school administration could incorporate the 
use of these techniques and thereby give teachers and administrators skill in 
employing them. 
Henry J. OTTo 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


Factor ANALYSIS STUDIES ITSELF.—Research workers must frequently en- 
gage in research on their own techniques. When they neglect to do so, they 
fall into the error of which this generation accuses all past generations, namely, 
deciding matters of fact on the basis of preconceptions and interests instead of 
finding out the answer. The recent statistical development known generally 
as “factor analysis” has been characterized thus far by the existence of different 
schools of thought pursuing their individual aims with little effort at objective 
comparison and practical evaluation. This stage is perfectly natural; each pro- 
ponent must convince both himself and others that his method will actually 
work. He must also cultivate major variations and refinements in his tech- 
nique before it is ready to be subjected to a general evaluation. 

When, however, a leader reaches the point where he dares to subject his 
method to experimental study in order to determine its limitations and possible 
weaknesses, the layman begins to take a real interest. The technique is then 
entering its second stage and is nearer being ready for use. It appears that 
factor analysis is entering this stage. Holzinger and Swineford have proposed a 
number of practical tests which a technique should meet if it is to be of prac- 
tical value and have set about to determine whether the bi-factor method will 
meet these tests. They have previously worked on one of these, and a recently 
published monograph’ deals primarily with a second test and incidentally with 
other problems. 

The object of this recent study was to determine whether the same factor 
pattern would be found for two groups of children who were reasonably differ- 
ent in certain biological and cultural factors. For this purpose three hundred 
pupils from Grades VII and VIII of two schools were given twenty-four tests. 
One school was in a factory district where many of the parents were foreign 
born; the other school was in a good, suburban, residence district. The tests 
were adaptations of those already tried out in another study and were purposely 
selected to cover five special or group factors. The results disclosed a general 

t Karl J. Holzinger and Frances Swineford, A Study in Factor Analysis: The Stabil- 


ity of a Bi-factor Solution. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 48. Chicago: 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1939. Pp. xii+92. $1.00. 
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factor, common to all test responses, and four special factors: spatial, verbal, 
speed, and immediate memory. Mathematical deduction was measured with 
five special tests but was found not to be sufficiently dissimilar from the general 
factor to represent a separate factor. Other factors, which different tests might 
have revealed, were investigated only incidentally. Of the total variance in the 
test scores for one school, 56 per cent was attributable to unidentified factors 
(unreliability of tests and factors specific to each test), 22 per cent to the general 
factor; and the remaining 22 per cent to the four special (or group) factors, 
verbal ability receiving nearly 10 per cent of the 22 per cent. 

How closely do the findings agree for the two groups of children? Stating 
that “the data gave rise to factor patterns which, although identical in plan, 
differed widely in size of pattern loadings” (p. 48), Holzinger and Swineford 
tested the practical consequences of these differences by “employing the re- 
gression equations based on one group to estimate the factors of the other” 
(p. 49). They found correlations of .934 and .912 with the results from the 
regression equation of the other school. In other words, for practical purposes 
an equation based on either of the schools could be used satisfactorily for esti- 
mating the degree of the factors present in the individual pupils. This point is 
the crux of the investigation. 

As an element of secondary interest, school marks of nine subjects were 
factored. The total variance was found to consist of 37 per cent of uniqueness 
(specificity and unreliability of marks in each subject), 24 per cent of general 
ability, 11 per cent of verbal ability, 23 per cent of “halo” (general estimation 
of the pupil), and 5 per cent of other factors. These nine marks for each pupil 
were added to the table of twenty-four tests and the entire thirty-three variables 
refactored, with but little disturbance to the factor weights originally found 
for the twenty-four and the nine traits separately. 

We can heartily indorse the authors’ conviction that “evidence of this sort 
is necessary before we can proceed with confidence to use factor analysis as 
scientific description of mental life” (p. 2). Certain fundamental differences in 
various methods of factor analysis will probably not be resolved by objective 
studies, because they are differences of underlying philosophy. But studies of 
applications will bring into relief the characteristics of the various methods so 
that they can be better judged. Both educators and psychologists will welcome 
more such studies—with due appreciation for the large amount of labor in 
making them. 

Dovuctas E. SCATES 
Duke University 


A Basic Music PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS.—The State Depart- 
ment of Education of California, with the help of a group of music educators, 
has compiled a manual that will be of interest and assistance to music teachers 


t Music Education in the Elementary School. Sacramento, California: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1939. Pp. xvi+152. $1.00. 
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generally. The plans and the materials represent modern educational ideas and 
are a gratifying departure from the courses of study of the older type often 
issued by state departments or city systems. Chapters treat of point of view 
in elementary music, the development of vocal music, music as an integrative 
experience in the major learnings, the development of music appreciation, 
creative expression in music, instrumental music, and music in rural schools. 
Specific materials are listed, and ways of presenting them are given for each 
grade level. At the close of each chapter, references are given for pupils and 
for teachers. 

Treatment of topics is necessarily brief in a book of this size, but it would 
have been advisable, in certain cases, to point out more than one way of teach- 
ing. For example, the seating plan given for the singing period is not always 
feasible in lower grades, where desks are not placed in regular order. Some- 
times, too, poor singers profit from sitting among the good ones. Raising the 
pitch of a song will not always remedy faulty intonation; in fact, the reverse is 
sometimes true. No mention of individual differences is made in regard to range 
of children’s voices. Only the “phrase”’ method of teaching a rote song is cited. 

On the other hand, helpful suggestions are given to make music an interest- 
ing and worth-while experience for young people. Particularly valuable to 
teachers are the descriptions of lessons that have actually taken place, the type 
lesson plans, units of work, the outline for developing music material in relation 
to any unit of work, the record card for checking instruments, and the rating 
chart for the selection of materials. 

The book is well made. Binding, paper, and type are of good quality. At- 
tractive and appropriate illustrations add to the book’s effectiveness. There 
is a complete table of contents, although an index is lacking. 

The volume is highly recommended to supervisors and teachers of elemen- 


tary-school music. 
ANNE E. PIERCE 
University of Iowa 


SCIENCE FROM THE KINDERGARTEN THROUGH THE FOURTEENTH YEAR.—In 
the Thirty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
the Society’s Committee on the Teaching of Science recommended a continuous 
and correlated program in science beginning in the first year of school and ex- 
tending through the high school. A new publication describing such a science 
program will be welcomed by science teachers and curriculum workers as well 
as by those who are particularly concerned with instructional programs. This 
publication has added significance because it presents the procedures of a 
school that was one of the pioneers in introducing science into the elementary 


* Science Instruction in Elementary and High-School Grades. By Members of the 
Faculty of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. Publications of the 
Laboratory Schools, No. 7. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, 1939. Pp. viii+-232. $1.75. 
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school. This bulletin shows how to avoid frequent duplication of units with the 
accompanying gaps resulting from omission of other units. It gives to teachers 
of all levels a view of the entire science program and shows how a school uses 
its superior facilities for the enrichment of the curriculum. 

The major divisions of the publication are concerned with the program in the 
kindergarten-primary grades, the intermediate grades, the high-school grades, 
and the four-year college. In the first three divisions a somewhat similar plan 
is followed. Each is introduced with a description of the types of activities 
used at that level, followed by a discussion of the place of science in the par- 
ticular grades, plus a discussion of methods of teaching and suggestions for 
evaluation. The experiences for the kindergarten-primary grades are classified 
as incidental experiences, planned experiences, and organized units. Detailed 
descriptions of representative experiences of each of the three types give the 
reader a good idea of the operation of the science program in the school. Signif- 
icant features of the organized units are the core ideas, references for teachers, 
reading material for pupils, and experimental and observational materials. In 
addition to those units described in detail, an extensive list of other units is 
included. 

The intermediate-grade program is presented in a manner similar to that 
for the kindergarten-primary grades. Here, however, no representative inci- 
dental experiences or planned experiences are described in detail. In these 
grades science classes meet in a special science-room at regularly scheduled 
periods. Other variations are use of work sheets or guides, use of formal tests, 
and provision of a list of ‘“More Things To Do.” 

Detailed descriptions of procedures followed in representative units are also 
presented for the high-school grades (Grades VII, VIII, IX, X). Although a 
definite attempt is made “to avoid a strict division of subject matter between 
courses” (p. 125), the physical sciences are emphasized in the first three years 
while the biological sciences are stressed during the fourth year. In the high 
school more attention is placed on evaluation and reports. Planned extra-cur- 
riculum activities, such as the “Question Period,” “Bright Monday Sermons,” 
and activities in connection with National Apple Week, are special features at 
these grade levels. In the four-year college (Grades XI, XII, XIII, and XIV) 
the science program consists of a two-year general course in the physical sciences 
and a two-year general course in the biological sciences. Only an outline of 
each of the nine to twelve units making up each year’s course is presented. 

In addition to the features already mentioned, this book should be com- 
mended for the thoroughness with which the programs for individual grades 
and for the entire school have been planned. Even though planning has been 
a watchword, teachers are encouraged to take advantage of incidental oppor- 
tunities that may arise. A few of the suggested procedures are of doubtful 
value, for example, having pupils copy material presented on work sheets 
(p. 78); asking pupils to “read pages 194-95” without presenting them with a 
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purpose for doing such reading (p. 79); and asking pupils to solve jumbled- 
letter puzzles, such as seeing that 7-a-r-t-i-g-e is the name of a volcanic rock. 
There are also a few misstatements of scientific facts, for example, ‘“Wood 
buried under thick layers of sand or clay or lava turns to stone.... and is 
then known as ‘petrified wood’” (p. 18). Those educators who favor the 
single-teacher-per-room organization in the intermediate grades will question 
the use of a special teacher of science. Perhaps the failure to make maximum 
provision for pupil ownership is the chief weakness of the teaching procedures 
described. While it may not be the true situation, the reader gets the impres- 
sion that pupils are, for the most part, doing things thought out or suggested 
by the teacher rather than working to solve problems that the children them- 
selves have helped to set up. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that this publication is a valuable contribution 
to the field of science and instructional programs. 

HERBERT F. SPITZER 
University of Iowa 


EDUCATION FOR PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN SCIENCE.—Every individual par- 
ticipates in the world which science has given us whether he wills it or not; he 
just can’t help it. The writers of the junior high school textbooks of science 
here discussed' have attempted to make this participation more intelligent by 
presenting, in appealing form, worth-while aspects of the science of the environ- 
ment for thoughtful consideration by the pupils in these grades. The three 
books follow the psychological pattern of beginning with the immediate and 
near-by environment in the first book and extending outward to the world in 
the second book and to the universe in the third book. Each succeeding book 
is more voluminous as well as more comprehensive than its predecessor. In 
the third book the author of Books I and II from the Philadelphia school system 
has had the co-operation of two additional authors from New York and Brook- 
lyn. The series is evidently intended for Grades VII, VIII, and IX. 

Books I and II were apparently written after Book III and follow a some- 
what modified plan. All are organized around units. Each unit is briefly intro- 
duced as a whole and includes several chapters. A chapter tells a story with- 
out interruptions by study devices or directions for experiments. In Books I 
and II a series of directions following each chapter seeks to lead the pupil to 
read, observe, experiment, or engage in other reflective-thought exercises which 
will develop understanding, desirable scientific attitudes, and modes of attack 
for accomplishing the stated purpose of the chapter. The directions include a 


‘Interpreting Science: Book I, Understanding Our Environment by Franklin B. 
Carroll, pp. x+-438, $1.48; Book II, Understanding Our World by Franklin B. Carroll, 
pp. xiit+s554, $1.56; Book III, Understanding the Universe by Franklin B. Carroll, 
Frank A. Rexford, and Henry T. Weed, pp. xx+712, $1.68. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1939. 
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reading of the chapter, but this activity is not always listed first. A prominent 
feature is the stress placed on vocabulary. Book III omits these detailed study 
directions but emphasizes experiments, 182 in number being outlined. Teacher 
demonstrations are included. 

All the books are profusely and wisely illustrated. Book III includes nearly 
six hundred illustrations; Books I and II, a somewhat smaller number, respec- 
tively. 

The series of units in the three books do not follow a discernible sequence, 
some of the topics being repeated in more than one book. For example, each 
book includes a unit on water, but the chapters in these units are different in 
each case. Book I discusses the relations of water to life, to the air, and to the 
earth, and the value of water; Book II gives attention to impure water, water 
and heat, water to drink, water to wash in, water for other purposes, and sewage 
disposal; Book III considers water science, putting water to work, safe and 
sufficient water, and the chemical purity of water. Similarly there are repeated 
discussions of health, air, and heat. The treatment is thus cyclical to some 
degree. Physical and biological materials are well distributed in all three books, 
and no effort to separate them is in evidence. In abstractness and general mode 
of treatment, Book III notably resembles more nearly the current textbooks 
in physics and chemistry, but it is distinctly general science, however. 

These books will, undoubtedly, be of great help to teachers and pupils 
associated with junior high school science. They are attractive in form and are 
well printed. They serve to bring to the fore the question of the place and the 
function of the textbook in the teaching and the learning of science. When 
that problem is more nearly settled, it may be possible to establish better criteria 


for the evaluation of textbooks in science. 
A. W. Hurp 
Hamline University 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


AMERICAN History FOR JUNIOR HicH ScHoot Pupris.—tThe great achieve- 
ments of a liberty-loving people, blessed with bountiful resources and loyal 
to democratic ideals, are set forth in a book which has been written for young 
Americans of the junior high school age. It has been written for use in history 
classes in Grades VII and VIII. 

There are ten major divisions in the book: (1) “A New World,” (2) “Home 
Builders in the Wilderness,” (3) “Colonial Life and Problems,” (4) ““A New Na- 
tion Is Born,” (5) “Early Years of the Republic,” (6) ‘Empire Builders,” (7) 
“Sectional Issues and Social Problems,” (8) “Industrial Leadership,” (9) 
“‘World-Responsibility and World-Power,” and (10) “The Meaning of American 
Civilization.” 

1 Charles E. Chadsey, Louis Weinberg, and Chester F. Miller, America in the'Mak- 
ing: From Wilderness to World Power. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. xviii+ 
720+xlvi. $1.76. 
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The authors have followed the usual chronological plan of organization. 
A few of the chapter headings, such as “Furs versus Farms (Seven Years’ 
War)” and “The Bounty of the Land,” should arouse the curiosity of the 
readers. Study helps are given at the close of each chapter, but there is no 
particular overview or approach to stimulate the interest of the reader in the 
topic that he is about to study. 

As the authors point out, they chose a title which reflects their viewpoint— 
that America in the Making is a continued story. They have tried to reflect the 
flowing stream of events: to link the past with the present and to reveal the 
fact that the present is, in turn, determining America’s tomorrow. 

The book contains a number of cartoons which will appeal to pupils. It 
lacks a little in attractiveness, however, since it contains no actual photographs 
or colored pictures. 

One of the strong points in the book is the final division, ““The Meaning of 
American Civilization.” This division is, in a sense, a summary of the book. 
It sets forth the contributions which Americans have made in the fields of 
science, art, and literature. The culmination of this division is the discussion 
of “American Ideals” in the last chapter. The authors point out that these 
ideals—liberty, representative government, equality, free education, religious 
tolerance, brotherhood, and democracy—constitute the chief contribution of 
American civilization to world-culture. Their splendid brief for American de- 
mocracy is most fitting and timely. 


VIRGIL STINEBAUGH 
Public Schools 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE EUROPEAN BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN History.—A teacher of history 
in a large high school has joined with the president of a teacher-training institu- 
tion in adding a new textbook’ to the already large group of books designed for 
use in sixth-grade history classes. This book embodies some suggestions found 
in Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission on the Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association published in 1934. Among other things 
the book aims at a simple narrative style and the elimination of most references 
to chronology, since detailed chronological material is difficult for children of 
the intermediate grades. The use of proper names has been limited as much as 
possible, and explanations are given of the pronunciations of the names which 
appear. Mythology and other interesting stories are included. Every effort is 

‘made to emphasize fascinating detail and episode. 

The contents of the book are divided into eight parts, the first dealing with 
pre-history and with Egypt and Babylon; the second and the third parts, with 
Greek and Roman civilization, respectively. The fourth section discusses the 


t Merlin M. Ames and Jesse H. Ames, Homelands: America’s Old-World Back- 
grounds. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. xviii+498. $1.24. 
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Dark Ages and the fifth the rise of modern nations. The sixth section deals 
with exploration and the settlement of the New World, while the seventh de- 
scribes Colonial America and the eighth deals with nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century immigration from Europe to America. This book is not, however, a 
brief history of the world. Rather is it composed of episodes, incidents, and 
descriptions drawn from the whole field of history. 

The book is well printed, and the illustrations are excellent and largely new. 
The book closes with a helpful index. Each of the sections begins with a 
brief one-page statement concerning the general contents of that section, and 
each chapter closes with suggestions which will be helpful to the teacher. Among 
these will be found bibliography, lists of projects and activities, a word list, 


and a list of topics for discussion. 
D. S. BRAINARD 
State Teachers College 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 


CHILD EXPERIENCES IN SELECTED REGIONS OF AMERICA.—A book by Pitkin 
and Hughes! presents, so vividly that they appear real, child experiences in 
many well-chosen regions of America. Interest is aroused through portrayal 
of children similar to those most likely to use the book, namely, children of 
modest means. By featuring principally a son and a daughter of a commercial 
truck driver, the authors readily achieve two purposes: First, they do not need 
to bring in the proverbial wealthy uncle to take the children on trips. Second, 
they splendidly motivate the work, for what child would not like to go places 
in a commercial truck. The authors have seen fit not to use the same children 
throughout the book but, for picturing widely separated regions, have described 
the experiences of different sets of children. Thus they do not need to find 
reasons for driving the truck into distant places; rather they utilize the means 
of travel that seem to fit best into the journey portrayed. They make the 
transition so skilfully that interest is not lost. 

In their regional portrayal the authors present experiences on farms in 
Lancaster County, in the coal mines of western Pennsylvania, in New York 
City, Washington, and Boston, in cod fisheries of Massachusetts, and in oyster 
fisheries of Maryland. With the children the readers visit stone quarries in 
Vermont, sulphur wells in Louisiana, oil wells in Texas, cotton fields in Alabama 
and Mississippi, cornfields in Iowa, Dakota range lands, Kansas wheat fields, 
Arizona copper mines, western pine forests and mountainous sections, truck 
farms in the West, salmon fisheries, orange groves, and many other things of 
interest. They visit Grand Coulee Dam, Norris Dam, the Dust Bowl, Grand 
Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Yellowstone Park, and other places. The “coverage” 
of United States is especially extensive in view of the limitations in size of the 


t Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes, Seeing Our Country, Book I. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. viiit+386. $1.60. 
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book and method of approach. The subjects are presented faithfully, accu- 
rately, comprehensively, and interestingly. 

This work is in no sense a textbook. It should serve splendidly as supple- 
mentary material for use in studies of United States geography. The style 
and the choice of words seem to fit the book to children of the ages of the chil- 
dren portrayed, about nine to twelve years. The excellent illustrations will 
help greatly in fixing concepts of the regions. 

It is probable that the work would be of greater value if many suitable maps 
were used. The photographic illustrations are so well chosen and clearly printed 
that readers, particularly geographers, are especially disappointed in the maps. 
There are only two, one indicating coal fields and the other the cotton-growing 
region. The most conspicuous items in the latter are five boll weevils, each as 
large as a county. Nevertheless, the book is decidedly commendable. It will 


be read with much interest by many children. 
WILLIAM J. BERRY 
State Teachers College 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A HELPFUL GUIDE FOR THE DIRECTOR OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN.—What 
The Compleat Angler is to the fisherman, Miss Winifred Ward’s new book? is to 
those fishers of children, the directors of children’s theaters. For the novice in 
the field Theatre for Children should be a portable library, a Baedeker, a Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book, an Emily Post. Beginning with a brief sketch on 
the origin of children’s theaters and their development, from Paris to Evanston, 
and ending with an expertly chosen list of plays and a good bibliography, the 
book packs into the intervening twelve chapters an amazingly complete and 
practical set of directions for the director. 

After an inspiring chapter on the value and the potential beauty of the 
children’s theater, Miss Ward starts us under our own steam. ‘‘We Organize 
for Action,”’ we acquire sponsors, choose a staff and a board of directors, and 
interest the community in our cause. In the following chapter ‘We Decide To 
Write a Play,” and we are escorted skilfully through the processes of comparing 
various types of plays and stories suitable for dramatization, selecting ma- 
terials, developing plot and characters, and, finally, writing scenario and dia- 
logue. We read the first act of Charlotte Chorpenning’s Alice in Wonderland, 
reprinted in chapter v, and study Miss Ward’s careful analysis of that charming 
dramatization. 

Every director finds his knottiest problem in the choice of a play, so that 
every director will read avidly chapter vi, which unties the knots before his 
very eyes. Here is a discussion of age levels, environment, ideals and stand- 
ards, plot, settings, royalties, program-planning, and practical considerations of 
setting and budgeting. All this material is supplemented by a classified play 
list and a page of publishers’ addresses. Back to the theater in chapter vii, 


t Winifred Ward, Theatre for Children. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 
1939. Pp. xvit+334. $3.00. 
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“The Story Comes Alive” in an admirable chapter on direction. This chapter 
includes the duties of a director, the difference between dealing with children 
and adult players, some valuable paragraphs on projection, the management 
of rehearsals, and the performance itself. 

With the statement that respect for the children who are to see the per- 
formance and a deep interest in presenting good plays, skilled players, and 
beautifully complete productions should supersede all other considerations, 
Miss Ward, in a chapter on “Call the Players,” sets the standard of the chil- 
dren’s theater—and sets it high. 

Chapter ix is a practical discussion of costumes. Colors, materials, designs, 
and dyeing are taken up, as well as the organization of the wardrobe and the 
duties of its manager. Then follows an equally practical chapter on staging, 
the property manager, technical director, and crews. Both these chapters are 
illustrated with good working drawings. Next, publicity and the budget—problem 
children of the theater—are dealt with so intelligently that they become docile 
and well behaved. Examples of advertising are given, and under the heading ““‘We 
Pay the Bills” items of expense are listed and discussed. Requisitions and filing 
are touched on, and the business manager makes an entrance. A chapter is 
given to dramatic activities in playgrounds, camps and clubs, and school 
auditorium programs and then— 

The magic moment has at last arrived. .... Will the miracle really happen? ... . 
when the whole audience is lifted out of reality and drawn close together in a bond of 
expectancy, laughter, or sympathy ....a moment less rare in a children’s theater 
than in adult productions [p. 258]. 

If we study our audiences carefully and produce our plays beautifully, we will 
stimulate the writing of better plays... . which will help our children to interpret 
life more truly, to build a better society ....to develop a greater appreciation for 
beauty .... and bring lasting happiness to our boys and girls [p. 271]. 


So Miss Ward takes a bow with a delightfully written book that is as practi- 
cal as a recipe, as inspiring asa Strauss waltz. We might wish for more illustra- 
tions, especially drawings, since, like the children, we want pictures. A gener- 
ous expansion of the chapters on direction and staging would be welcome. 

We cry, “Encore!” 


South High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HELEN R. FisH 


* 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


CHENOWETH, LAURENCE B., and SELKIRK, THEODORE K. School Health Problems. 
With a chapter on School Health Administration by Richard Arthur Bolt. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940 (second edition). Pp. xii+-420. $3.00. 
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Crapp, ELsieE RIPLEY. Community Schools in Action. New York: Viking Press, 
1939. Pp. xviiit+430. $3.75. 

Democracy’s Challenge to Education. Prepared under the editorship of Beulah 
Amidon. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1940. Pp. xii+264. $1.50. 
Dotcu, EDWARD WILLIAM. A Manual for Remedial Reading. Champaign, Illi- 

nois: Garrard Press, 1939. Pp. x +166. $2.00. 

In-service Growth of Social Studies Teachers. Edited by Burr W. Phillips. Tenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: National Council for the Social Studies, 1939. Pp. vi-+-188. $2.00 
(paper), $2.30 (cloth). 

Jones, THERESA Dower. The Development of Certain Motor Skills and Play 
Activities in Young Children: A Genetic Study of the Motor Development of 
Preschool Children as Revealed by Their Use of Wheel Play Materials. Child 
Development Monographs, No. 26. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. xiv-+180. $1.85. 

Knott, WIDNELL DimspaALe. The Influence of Tax-Leeway on Educational 
Adaptability: A Study of the Relationship of Residual or Potential Economic 
Ability, Expressed as Tax-Leeway, to Educational Adaptations in the State 
of New York. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 785. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. x+84. $1.60. 

McC toy, CHARLES HAROLD. Philosophical Bases for Physical Education. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Pp. xiv+312. $2.50. 

NEWLON, JESSE H. Education for Democracy in Our Time. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+242. $2.50. 

PyLE, THERESA P. The Teacher’s Dependency Load. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 782. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1939. Pp. xii+112. $1.60. 

TuRNER, Ivan Stewart. The Training of Mathematics Teachers for Secondary 
Schools in England and Wales and in the United States. Fourteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. xiv+232. $1.75. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Democracy Readers. Edited by Prudence Cutright and W. W. Charters. 
School Friends by Lois G. Nemec, pp. viii+80, $0.72; Let’s Take Turns by 
Lois G. Nemec, pp. viii+118, $0.72; Enjoying Our Land by Maybelle G. 
Bush, pp. x+182, $0.84; Your Land and Mine by Helen M. Brindl, pp. 
x+246, $0.92; Toward Freedom by Ruth Mills Robinson, pp. x-+278, $0.96; 
Pioneering in Democracy by Edna Morgan, pp. xvi+336, $1.00; The Way 
of Democracy by Allen Y. King and Ida Dennis, pp. xiv-+-400, $1.20. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 

FINCHER, ERNEST B., FRASER, RUSSELL E., and Kimmet, WiLL1iAM G. Democ- 
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racy at Work: Living in American Communities. Philadelphia: John C. Win- 
ston Co., 1939. Pp. viii+566. $1.36. 

REILLEY, ALBERT G. Primary Reading Test—Form A. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1939. 

War Supplement to Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia: An Alphabetical Reference 
Book of the European War—Persons, Places, and Events; Armies, Navies, 
Air Forces, and Economic Resources; Weapons, Tactics, and Strategy. Chi- 
cago: F. E. Compton & Co., 1939. Pp. 102. $1.50. 

WATKINS, RALPH K., and PERRY, WINIFRED. Science in Our Modern World: 
Understanding Science, pp. xiv+432, $1.28; Science for Daily Use, pp. xii+ 
500, $1.48; Science for Human Control, pp. xvi+588, $1.68. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1940. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


MANUEL, HERSCHEL T. “Individual Guidance and Mental Health.” Research 
Bulletin of the Texas Commission on Coordination in Education, No. 10. 
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